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ABSTRACT 

As part of an effort to help coordinate information 
flow (and thus, future research activities) , this fourth Inventory of 
Projects and Activities in Reading and English continues to report 
(!) action programs seeking to exploit advances in linguistic science 
and related fields, (2) projects seeking to explore ways of handling 
the special language problems of speakers of nonstandard varieties of 
English, (3) school- based comparative studies, many of which deal 
with methods, materials, and test instruments used in teaching 
beginning and remedial reading, (4) studies of language arts and 
English curricula with a view to modification or revision, (5) 
materials and test construction projects, and (6) projects to exploit 
audiovisual aids. Desired information can be retrieved by state, 
level of instruction, topic, and an alphabetical listing of 
investigators. Appended are the TENL Directory of Information Sources 
and a listing of reading programs recently funded by Title III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, (HS) 
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PREFACE 



The Center for Applied Linguistics distributed the first Inventory of Projects and 
Activities in Reading and English in February 1966 and a Supplement in July of the 
same year. Inventory Number 2 appeared in May 1967 , and Number 3 was distributed in 
August of 1968. All past issues » with the exception of Number 3, are available through 
the ERIC system and may be obtained by writing to* ERIC Document Reproduction Service, 
National Cash Register Company, 4931 ^^rmont Avenue, Be t he s da, Maryland 20014, When 
writing, please refer to the document number of the publication you desire. Inventory 
No, 1 (ED Oil 504), Supplement to No. 1 (ED Oil 224), Invent --vy No, 2 (ED 503), 

This publication is part of an attempt to hulp alleviate a problem made evident by 
the tremendous expansion in the last few years of national efforts directed toward 
improved instruction in these fields. As the number of new projects and activities 
increased, duplication was inevitable. Productive exchange of ideas on common problems 
was severely inhibited by sheer lack of in formation. New efforts in one part of the 
country have remained largely unknown to scholars, teachers, and administrators else- 
where* With this Number 4 issue, the inventory enters its fourth year of helping to 
coordinate research activities in these fields by improving the flow of information. 

Though the inventory's emphasis continues to be on national needs, efforts have been 
made to extend both the kind and degree of its concerns* We have tried to cultivate 
an international audience of those working toward improvement in the TENL area( tenchin g 
English as a native language) by encouraging foreign contributions to the inventory, 
Through the TENL Directory of Information Sources (see Appendix I), we have tried to 
stimulate information exchange between activity-coordinating and information centers* 
For Inventory No, 4, we have added another Appendix s which contains a list of reading 
programs recently funded by Ti tie III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
(ESEA), Further information may be obtained by writing to the indicated persons, 

The Structure of the Inventory 

The following types of research and activities continue to be reported! (1) action 
programs seeking to exploit advances in linguistic science and related fields* (2) 
projects and activities seeking to explore ways of handling the special language 
problems of speakers of non-standard varieties of English; (3) school-based comparative 
studies, many of which deal with methods, materials, and test instruments used in 
teaching beginning and remedial reading; (4) studies of language arts and English 
curricula with a view to modification or revision; (5) materials and test construction 
projects; and (6) projects to exploit audio-visual aids, Some of the projects included 
are marked "NPR" (not previously reported) after the title; these are investigations 
which were not included in previous inventories because they were not Vnown to us* 
Other descriptions are either updatings of current work of final summaries* In some 
cases we have received no recent information from the researcher but have chosen to 
include the description found in Inventory No* 3 because the project is still current. 
Begipining and terminal dates are given for each project when known \ otherwise the 
date given is that of our most recent information. Inventory users will notice that 
they have four access channels through which the desired information can be retrieved. 
Information is classified by state, by level of instruction ? and by topic, There is 
also an alphabetical listing of investigators* No attempt has been made to evaluate 
these projects, and except for minor editorial revisions, the language of each descrip- 
tion is the investigator's. 

We have stressed that this document is part of an effort to help coordinate information 



flow; for a listing of American and British centers, clinics s and other pertinent institu« 
tions, organizations, and agencies s see the previously mentioned appendices* Please note 
that these directories are not complete listings ? and additions and corrections to them-- 
and to the abstracts in the inventory itself--are solicited. The reader will find enclose 
a project description sheet which should be used to supply new or additional information 
for inclusion in the next inventory. 

ALFRED S, HAYES 

HUGH W. BUCKINGHAM, JR* 

Language in Education Program 
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Pre^School 



01. Effects of systematic rending by mothers and ■teachers 1 to culturally deprived 
children: articulation , syntax, and concepts. (NPR) 

University of Alabama, Center for Developmental and Learning Disorders, University, 
John Mum a. University support* October, 1968 - October, 1069, 

This study attempts to evaluate the effects of a treatment variable (systematic 
'reading' by mothers and •teachers") on the development of articulation, syntax, 
and concepts. Mothers and 1 teachers' will provide systematic 'reading 1 experiences 
for four year old culturally deprived children, 1 Teachers 1 refers to mother 
substitutes such as those in Day Care Centers; more specifically, they will be 
college students. Systematic 'reading* refers to a daily one-half hour mother- 
child or ' teacher '-child verbal interaction with a children's story. Actual 
reading of the story is not necessary according to the research "by* Courtney 
Cazden, 1966, Indeed, picture reading may be as beneficial as story reading, 
Thus, there are two treatment groups, mother 'rending' to her child and 'teacher 1 
'reading 1 to a child. In addition, there is a control group. There will be 
fifteen four year old subjects in each of the three groups. Ail sessions are 
one child with one adult, The treatment will extend" through six months, Data 
will be pre- and post-test scores in each of the following areas: (1) Articulation 
[a] Templin-Darley Test(modified) s [bl McDonald Deep Test; (2) Syntax-f a] Informal 
test: spontaneous speech, [b] Formal test: imitation, comprehension, production 
(Fr as or, Br own & Bellugi , 1963) ; (3) Concepts-Loiter Scale'; (4) Independent 
Behavior - Preschool Attainment Record (Doll ,1966), All dependent measures were 
selected to represent ranges of performance areas that are appropriate for the 
age range of two to five years, For example, the aspects of syntax under study 
are specific transformations that arc reportedly learned at about four years of 
age (Menyuk, 1963), 
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Pre-School 

02. Screening for potential reading difficulties (NPR) 

Institute of Neurological Sciences, Pacific Medical Center, San Francisco, 
Knox H, Finley, et, al, USOE support. May, 1966 - June, 1969 

This research project will attempt to devise a Screening protocol based on the 
concept that brain functioning irregularities might result in difficulties in 
learning to read, and to administer it to children soon after entry into kinder- 
garten to detect future reading disabilities. The subjects are 300 kindergarten 
children enrolled in a Fresno elementary school in the Fall of 1967 and 1968, 
Teacher and parent questionnaires and individual psychological test data were 
collected on all kindergarten children and neurological examinations administered 
to a random sample. Students will be followed and group test data collected 
until the end of the second grade. Criterion measure will be reading level at 
that time. Data will be analyzed to select those factors in kindergarten which 
would have predicted achievement at end of the second grade. 
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03. Study of combined effects of kindergarten perception training and nrimerv lmwiuu-c 
experience reading, (NPR) ' b 1, ~ 

Chico State Collage, Chlco. Sidney W. Simaycr, James F. Lindsay, Chico state 
College Support. 1967-70, ' " 

An intensive program of perception training (TRY materials and Vinterhavcn) has 
been conducted in the laboratory school kin'dorgarr.en , bo^innin* 10G6-67 Begin- 
ning in 1967^68, the major approach in initial reading instruction has been Van 
Allen Language Experience, Testing is carried out on IQ, rending readiness and 
reading achievement. The previous class (no significant aifference in IQ) hm 
only incidental perception training and used a linguistics program for initial 
reading. Comparacive performance in readiness and achievement \nre being studied 
This study, building on the findings of the 1967 investigation of the combined 
effects of perception training on learning to read, is a direct attempt to find 
ways of dealing with this important problem, A variety of approaches for teaching 
reading may show greater gains than the singularity of approach attempted in previous 
studies. If postive results are obtained, the implications for improved general 
school practices, as well as at the Chico State College Laboratory School" are 
legion. Additionally, there are implications for improved research design in 
reading, as well as in other areas of the school curriculum. 

04, Screening for Potential Reading Difficulties 

Fresno City Unified School District, 2348 Mariposa Street, Fresno, Margaret t 
Thomas* ESEA support. Spring 1966 - Spring 1969. 

The purpose of the project is to select from neurologic and psychological tests 
and examinations a protocol which could easily and quickly be given routinely to 
children prior to or soon after entry into school as a screening device to detect 
brain functioning irregularities which might result in reading .Usabilities and 
to apply the technique to children in the Fresno City Unified School District 
with plans to make the protocols available for wider use after evaluation The 
particularly innovative quality of the proposal la based on the concept that the 
brain functioning irregularities which might result in difficulties in learning 
to read could be detected in the preschool or beginning school child by applying 
knowledge drawn from the fields of neurology and psychology. The expected out- 
come of producing a developmental dyslexia screening protocol has significance 
for improving instruction. This instrument will be sensitive and will easily 
be applied by classroom teachers. Schools carry a great number of children who 
are educational and emotional casualties, bright and able children who have more 
or less severe reading disabilities. Currently employed remedial efforts have 
not answered the problem. Tools are needed to predict early and with reasonable 
certainty boys and girls who are liable to encounter difficulty. Once these 
children are identified, specific techniques can be applied from the very beginning 
©r school Co prevent academic casualties. 

Elementary 
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Study of the effects adaption to differences in learning style has on primary 
children s achievement in beginning reading. (NPR) 

Chico State College, Chico, James F, Lindsey and Sidney W # Shnayer, Chico 
State College Support, 1968 - 1969, 

Primary children at the laboratory school are tested to establish variability 
in learning styles, IQ, reading readiness, and reading achievement after one 
two, and three years. Data from a 1967 - 68 study establish a normative group. 
Comparable population from 1967 and 1968 beginning readers will be identified- 
Within a language experience framework, instructional practices will be adapted 
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Co the specific learning styles by variance of emphasis of methodology and material 
in phonics instruction. Gains in reading achievement will be compared between 
the children with comparable learning styles in each group. The recently completed 
U,3.0,E, studies using group Comparisons indicate that the groups were successful 
with whatever method emphasis was used and furthermore, some children failed to 
succeed in every approach, In short, no method or variation of method proved to 
be more successful than any other with any group of children, Chall's recent 
evaluation cf tho^n studies suggests a strong need for some means by which attention 
could be giv«n tc idividual children particularly with the decoding part of 
learning to read. 

The relationship of selected measures of screening for specific language disability 
(Dyslexia) to some assessments of ability and achievement in first grade students 
(NPR) 

Graduate School of Leadership and Human Behavior, 8655 E«ist Fomerado Road, San 
Diego. Mrs. Genevieve G, Oliphant, Support unknown, 1967 « 1969, 

First-grade children in the Lemon Grove School District will be divided into 
three groups on the basis of I.Q. Those with a hearing loss above 15 db in the 
speech range, uncorrected vision problems, or with a bi^lingual background will 
be excluded* A randomly selected group from each I.Q. area will be given a 
number of tests of visual* auditory and kinesthetic perception * Including inte- 
gration of activities and delayed recall. In addition P oral language proficiency 
will be judged on the basis of total number of words used to tell a story, linguistic 
structures used, articulation ? including malapropisms. Family background and 
teacher evaluations will be obtained for each child, Correlations will be made 
with some standardised achievement tests. If some tools can be located which 
will indicate a possibility of Specific Language Disability, and these tools 
are easily administered and soered by the classroom teacher, then it is possible 
to have an instrument of practical use, in the schools, Most diagnostic instru^ 
menes now in use require special training to adninister and to interpret. Short 
tests which would aid in a differential diagnosis of areas of weakness would 
be of aid in planning teaching in language areas before remedial classes became 
mandatory. 

The effects of standard dialect training on Negro f ir^E*.graders being taught to 
read from phoneme ^grapheme controlled materials (NPR) 

Contra Costa Junior College District s Martinez, Richard Rystrom, U50E support. 
May, 1968 to September, 1968* 

This research is directed toward answering the questions t (1) Can Negro first- 
grade children with a southern Blaek dialect be taught to recognize and produce 
the English dialect?; (2) If this dialect can be taught, how will it affect 
language factors scores of children who acquire it?; and (3) If differences are 
noted s do they establish a trend and in what direction? Four classes of disad-* 
vantaged Negro children will be randomly selected, groups 1 and 2 will be pre- 
tested to determine levels of acquired word meaning, regular word recognition, 
irregular word recognition, sentence comprehension, word study skills, and 
vocabulary. Groups one and three will receive training in dialect recognition 
and production. All four classes will be post^tested and the resulting data 
will be subjected to empirical analysis. 

An automated primary- grade reading and arithmetic curriculum for culturally 
deprived children. 

Institute for Mathematical Studies in the Social Sciences, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Patrick Suppes , Richard C. Atkinson, USOE support, July, 1964-July, 1969. 
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An IBM 1500 central process computer controls 16 student terminals In the Brent- 
wood Elementary School in East Palo Alto, California, Four classes of firs tirade 
students study reading under computer control in the morning, and four classes 
of second-grade students study mathematics in the afternoon. The equipment at 
the student terminals consists of a picture projector, a cathode ray tube, a 
light pen to be used on the CRT , a modified typewriter keyboard, and an audio 
system which can play recorded messages. The goal of the Brentwood Project Is 
to discover a viable theory of instruction that will prescribe the conditions 
under which an instructional procedure optimizes learning, The curricula are 
organized so that each child can progress at his own pace, branching along a 
pathway of materials that reflect his particular competencies. The "individual- 
nation of the theory of instruction is achieved by establj shing a means of 
determining the best future program of instruction for a child based on- a 
sufficient history of his past responses. Thus , the future materials presented 
to a child are controlled . by such factors as the correctness of his past learning 
patterns. To the extent that this can be accomplished, the computer will 
function in much the same manner as an alert, intelligent teacher who ha- the 
capacity to assimilate the past responses of a child quickly enough to change 
the presentation of future course content to maximize his chances for learning. 

Southwest Regional Laboratory for educational research aid development (NPR) 

Southwest Regional Educational Laboratory, Inglewood. Richard Schutz. USOE 
support, June, 1966 -May, 1969 

The Laboratory's program is designed to help schools insure that every elemen- 
tary school child masters essential basic skills, The Laboratory is currently! 
(1) concentrating on developing instructional packages in communication skills 
(reading) and problem solving, and (2) collecting data that will provide an 
adequate base for a technology of instruction in both areas, Computer skill 
will be applied directly to the instruction process, both in preparing materials 
and in carrying out instruction* Computer technology will also be applied to 
support those school functions performed by teachers, counselors, and admini- 
strators. The Laboratory is now engaged in developing a ccmputer program to 
aid school administrators in their budget planning activities, 

Secondary 

10. Teaching standard-English as a second dialect to speakers of non-standard English 
j.n high school business education (NPR) 

San Bernardino City Unified School District, San Bernardino, Barbara P, Hagerman 
USOE support. May, 1968 to November, 1969. 

Subjects will be obtained from a pool of 50 tenth-grade students -enrolled in 
beginning typing. This group will be selected on the basis of IQ scores at or 
above 94 on the Lorge-Thorndike Form 1-F administered to all grade 8 students 
and from those students following a high school major of business education, 
Mao required will be a score of 30 percent nonstandard or above on a dialect 
interference interview test. From the 50 student pool, 20 will be randomly 
selected for the experimental treatment (a language lab class in Standard 
English) and 30 will be selected as controls* Experimental subjects will be 
transferred from regular 10th grade English classes to the laboratorv class for 
the duration of one school year. Participating subjects will not be" aware of 
the experiment. Continuous evaluation of instructional materials and methods 
is to be made throughout the school year with diagnostic tests to be administered 
at the beginning and end of each lesson and unit tests after each unit. Records 
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will be kept of time needed for each student and each lesson and amounts of 
eKtra practice needed and the amount of supplementary material time, Scores 
from the Stanford Achievement Test Form and a local grammar test of non-stan- 
dard Negro dialect interference will be obtained before and after treatment of 
all 50 students. These scores are to be treated with analysis uf covariance 
techniques , Follow-up procedures will include recording of the number of students 
enrolling in grade 11 shorthand, progress of these students in the shorthand 
classes, and recording of final course grades in grade 11 shorthand. 

General 

11, Research toward a reading system for the blind (NPE) - 

Engineering Techniques Laboratory, Stanford Research Institute, 333 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Menlo Park, James C. Bliss, et. al. Support unknown* October, 1968 to 
September, 1969* 

The objective of the proposed research is to determine the feasibility and use- 
fulness of an interactive reading system for the blind by simulating a typical 
terminal In all of its essential aspects, With a real terminal, a blind user, 
connected by telephone to a time-shared computer, would move a hand-held photo- 
sensing device across a printed page, and immediately receive computer-generated 
speech corresponding to the text being scanned. Such a system has the potential 
of simultaneously supplying many blind users with a highly versatile, rapid, 
and reliable reading service with features that can continually evolve and 
improve. By simulating such a terminal f we hope to be able to specify much 
more precisely the required operating characteristics of each major component 
of such a system, and to determine the degree to which such a system would 
meet the real reading needs of the blind. 

12, An investigation of prasodie elements in four English dialects (NPR) 

University of California, Santa Barbara, Department of Speech, Santa Barbara, 
Theodore D, Hanley, No formal support, July, 1966 to September, 1968, 

The goals of this study are to discover, by instrumental and statistical technique 
whether the dialects of Dorset, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire and Lancashire can be 
distinguished. The researchers will: (1) prepare a list of 25 "automatic lanuage M 
sentences and a stimulus queptrion designed to elicit at least 30 seconds of 
spontaneous speech, (2) record 25 subjects (adult females) in each of the 4 
counties, reading the sentences and speaking spontaneously; (3) analyze the 
tapes for duration and intensity characteristics, perhaps pitch as well; (4) 
analyze acoustic data from (3) for statistical significance, 

13. The power of compositions thinking, discussing, writing, 

Santa Clara County, Office of Education, 70 West Hedding Street, San Jose. 
Miss Viol- M. Owen. County Service Funds support, 1967 - 1969. 

The major goals of this project are to enable each individual to the best of 
his ability to: (I) engage in speaking and writing for many different purposes; 
(2) examine the thinking and emotional appeals in his own speaking and writing 
and that of others; (3) understand the importance of the spoken and written 
word in everyday life; (4) assume his share of responsibility for the uses of 
language in improving the human condition. The project is significant in 
relating thinking and discussing as necessary preparation for effective writing. 
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Also, the project is unique in that two large counties have joined in a curri- 
culum development project- 
Integration of transformational studies on English syntax. 

Department of Linguistics, University of California, Los Angeles, Robert P 
Stockwail, Paul M, Schachter, Barbara Hall Partee. Air Force Office of Scien- 
tific Research support, 1966 - 1969, 

Much work has been done on English syntax within the framework of transformational 
grammar. This research project will attempt to bring all the work done to date 
together into a single presentation, conforming essentially to the theoretical 
framework presented in Noam Chomsky's As pects of the th eory of syntax 1965 
The result of the proposed work will be a fully, integrated seFoTHFules, 
annotation of the sources and modification of them, with justification of the 
modifications and appropriate commentary, Uninvestigated areas will he- pointed 
out, an, inadequate analyses will be expanded in cone, .cuallzation and detail/ 
Various of the theoretical syntactic topics to be integrated are: (1) relativiaatlon 
(2) nominalist ion, (3) determiner system, (4) negation, (5) complementation/ 
(6) imperative/p,issive/interrogative, (7) lexicon, (8) conjunction, (9) phrase 
structure, (10) pr onom ina ligation, 

COLORADO 



Elementary 



15, Influence of content of primers on school children, 

Department of Psychiatry, University of Colorado Medical Center, 4200 E Ninth 
Avenue, Denver, Gaston E. Elom, Richard R, Waite, Sara G, Zimet John L 
Wiberg, and Cynthia Rose. National Institute of Child Health and Human 
Development support* 1968 - 1973, 

This is a continued study of the substantive and motivational aspects of first- 
grade reading textbooks used in the United States and a number of foreign 
countries (See In ventory on Projects and Activities in R^H^p and English 
No e 3, August, 1968, pg. 10-11). The study will further colore! (1) the' 
relationship among reading preferences of children; (2) the content variable 
of stories; (3) the reading acquisition of children; and- (4) the transmission 
o£ cultural attitudes and values through textbook reading materials, This 
research deals with the written and illustrated content of first-grade reading 
textbooks as an important contributive factor to the problem of reading retardation 
Content is viewed as a motivative factor in influencing children to read It 
is also a way in which cultural, interpersonal, and individual attitudes and 
values are communicated to children, Along with a study of the content of the 
texts, the responses of the children will also be investigated, These data 
will then be compared and presented on pietoral scales which have been developed 
for age, sex, story outcome, and interest, A preference paired choice method 
of response to stories will also be used. To date, two publications have appeared 
as a direct result of the research. They ares 

Walte, R.R. Further attempts to integrate and urbanise first-grade reading 
textbooks: a research study. Journal of Negro Education . Winter. 1969 62-69 
and Zimet, Sara F. American elementary reading textbooks i a sociological review, 
Teachers College Record , January, 1969, 70 (4), 331-340* 
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16, The first grade reader^ transmi tter of skills and values, (NPR) 

Department: of Psychiatry, University of Colorado Mediea^. Center, School of 

cine j The University of Colorado, 4200 E* Ninth Avenue, Denver* Gaston 
E, Blom, H»D., Sara Zimet, Richard R 4 Walte, John L, Wihert* USOE, Public 
Health Service, Health Serv5.ce of the Mental Health Administration, "ationnl 
Institute of Mental Health support, January s 1969 to December, 1969* 

The objective of this project is to coordinate and integrate the research data 
that has beep collected and interpreted during the five year duration of a 
research investigation of the substantive and motivational aspects of primary 
reading textbooks used in the United States, (See description No* 15 in the 
present Inventory , ) This would be done for the purpose of communicating the 
findings in book form to students and teachers concerned with the research 
and instruction of the initial teaching of reading* 

17* Hegeler Reading Study 

Western State College, Gunnison* Roger L* Duncan* Hegeler Foundation and 
local supporto 1964 - 1969. 

This study includes a six to fourteen JjLrst^grade classes in nine school 
systems* In eight of these systems, a comparison is being made between the 
Open Court Basic Readers and traditional bnsa? readers* In the ninth, a 
separate comparison is being made between the Open Court and the Economy series. 
The Open Court readers include an intensive phonetic approach , a strong writing 
emphasis, and use of children's classics for content. The Open Court cc.i> 
position program and some aspects of the reading program were being developed 
and tried out during the first two years of the study (1964-5 and 1965-6), so 
that the year (1966=7) represented the first full use of the complete Open 
Court program for correlating the language arts, Each locality had three to 
seven Open Court first-grade classes that year and provided an equal number 
of control classes , similar in I'.} and socio-economic status and teacher rnting, 
All classes were tested in reading and spelling in the spring of 1967 3 with 
■ follow-up testing as they complete second and third grade* The Open Court 
approach correlates readingj writing, listening s and speaking from the beginning 
of first grade so that all the language skills develop together and support 
each other* Early results have been highly favorable to the new approach* 

18 Perceptual development as related to reading progress* 

Department of Psychiatry, University of Colorado Medical Center, 4200 East 
Ninth Avenue, Denver* Br, Mark Rudnick* USOE support* 1966 - 1969* 

A series cf experiments will investigate some aspects of the relationship of 
perceptual development to reading progress in elementary school age children. 
The research is designed to make a more adequate test of the hypothesis that 
auditory-visual transposition is related to reading, and to determine that 
advances in this ability precede advances in learning to read s rather than the 
reverse* A method has been devised to separate the variables of auditory- 
visual transpostion 3 temporal-spatial transposition f and temporal and spatial 
pattern perception. The relationship of reading to each of these variables 
is to taa determined. 
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Fre-School and Elementary 
19. 



Perception and retention in children's reading. (NPR) 
Dopartmont of Psychology, The University of Connecticut, Storrs. Leonard Katr 
menC, Public Health Service support. December, 1968 - November, 1971, 1 

The proposed experiments will Investigate basic processes of perception and 
short-term memory that ore important in the act of reading. Pres. n.ol and prhnarv 
' h ; U ' Clul ren , WlU constitute most of the experimental sublets. DiCfere e" 
between good and poor readers will be studied throughout the series of ' • . 
man S Both small linguistic units (e.g., tetters , phoneme groups) LHZIX 

wi he G tf"' W T d£ Y f rnSSS) WU1 " C ^"gnted. The variables of mn|or in Uost 
will be those which determine visual or auditory similarity among u,„ sti ,' , 
Stimulus generalization (or confusion) will be separated from respond fl M 1n 
where appHa-ab,,. Much recent evidence strongly suggest, that viLafungui s \lV ' 
material ,s quickly encoded by the observer into an au<lit,ry dimension The 'pro 
posed research will be concerned with parameters of the visual- to-auditory encoding 
in addition, the short-term retontionCmeasured in seconds) of material "tli?t~h™ h£«n 
spoken or read has been shown to be influenced by visual and ae , , ar v 

The proposed investigation will investigate the roles of these phenomena in ^ 
reading Since reading involves the rapid recognition of spelling patterns with 

heir phonemic base within a framework of syntactic associativa an/s a i" ic 
(e.g., redundancy) constraints, the processes involved in the development of *uch 
constraints and their influences on learning and recognition wilt fl lL be oxpiored. 
Elementary 

20. Intensive reading and instructional teams, (NPR) 

Hartford Public Schools, 249 High Street, Hartford. Robert J, Nearlne. Connect! 
cut Department of Education support. September, 1965 on-going. " 

The purpose will be to develop an intensified program of team reading instruction 

The ';;,;>!: ,,r ;' " ! V l,0< ' ,:i 0n sal8Cted — 1- »<• disadvantaged innerfc "y youngsters 
The subjects for the investigation are 469 fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children 
selected on the basis of n,xib!e crlterlfl whlch I ncludf ^ £™S rSSg achieve 
ment one to three years below grade level, an ability to work success fuUy 

fan«u, P r 8r Th " J f 86d thS CaaCh8r ' ; "" ! oparatloJaX fluency in the English 
language. The students were instructed in cycles ranging from 9 to 10 walks in 
length by a team of two reading teachers and a readme :; ,•<•■;,! , . , , 
stressed vocabulary and comprehension devaiopman" phon cs o nciude nstruc Ion °" 
in word attack skills, and individualized reading with students ^ moving fro" 
teacher to teacher on an hourly basis, Instructional techniques involved a depart 

achievement, and that the 1966-67 group gains generally equalled or surpassed tho-e 
reported for comparable cycles during the previous schooler. hat ir 
Lorga-Thorndike Intelligence Teat given to 71 children indicated no significant 
gams following 10 weeks of intensive instruction. A follow-up study Lvn leo that 
approximately 66 percent of the tested group continued to make significant gains in 
comprehen 8 ion and total reading, while 38 percent n,r.de gains in vocabulary on " 
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DELAWARE 

Elementary 

21* Teaching reading st'che primary level, (NPR) 

College of Education, The University of Delaware, Newark, Russell G # Stauffer, 
et.al. USOE support* October, 1967 * September, 1968* 

The major objective of this study is to test the hypothesis that there ig no 
statistically significant difference between the effects and outcomes of two 
instructional methods, the Co-ordinated Language Experience Approach and the 
Basic Reader Approachj when extended and applied at the second and third grade 
levels. Independent pupil variables that may be included are sex and mental 
libility. Independent teacher variables include effectiveness, academic prepa^ 
rations and teaching experience. The following criterion variables will be 
considered- (1) listening, (2) oral and silent reading, (3) spoken and written 
exprassional fluency, and (4) creativity, Close cooperation with cwo other 
centers (University of Pittsburgh and Oakland Schools, Fontiac, Michigan) is 
planned through the use of equivalent. measures , common basic theoretical pro- 
cedures, and an analysis of common elements. The Co-ordinated Language Exper= 
ience Approach will include utilization of the natural language patterns of 
children in developing pupil facility in listenings oral communication, written 
communication, and reading, Whole class, small group* and individual organi- 
zational procedure will be employed, The Basic Reader Approach involves teacher 
utilization of practices, procedures, and materials suggested in basic reading 
teachers manuals at grade levels being studied. The investigation procedures 
include: (1) preplanning session with representatives from other research 
centers (already accomplished) ; (2) staff or ientation-methods and materials 
development sessions; (3) pre-testing of population* (4) instructional period 
of one year at each grade level; (5) periodical in-service .sessions and class^ 
room supervision of teachers; and <6) post-testing of populations. Ten class- 
rooms will be used for each approach and an analysis of variance or eovariance 
statistical program will be employed as needed. An article based on this res ear cl 
recently appeared in the Summer , 1969 issue of the Reading Research Quarterly , 
The paper was entitled "The effectiveness of Language Arts - and Basic Reader 
approaches to first-grade reading instruction extended into third grade, M and 
was submitted by Russell G» Stauffer and W. Dersey Hammond, 
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Elen ^ntary 

22, Cultural and linguistic factors in reading (NPR) 



Education Study Center, Inc. p 711-14th Street, N ( W t , Suite 919* Washington, 
Joan C, Baratg and William A, Stewart, USOE, Public Health Service, Health 
Service of the Mental Health Administration, National Institute of Mental 
Health support, December , 1968 - November, 1969, 

The research proposed here is an attempt to assess whether using the child's 
Qut-of-school abilities, his special linguistic and cultural differences, as 
the foundation upon which to build skills, will enable him to learn to read 
and to succeed in the school settings The goals of this study are: (1) to 
teach children to read standard English; (2) to prepare materials for the 
Negro child that use his unique linguistic system as a bridge toward the 
acquisition of reading ability in standard English* and (3) to prepare teachers 
to teach the culturally different child. 
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Eleinentary through Secondary 

23., An interdisciplinary committee on reading problems. 

ICRP , Center for Applied Linguistics, Washington, D # C t Doris V* Gunderson, 
Ford Foundation support, September, 1967 - September , 1969, 

The principal objectives of this research committee are to; (1) identify the 
problem of reading difficulty* (2) define it; (3) describe it; (4) determine 
how it is being managed at the present; and (5) make concrete proposals for 
improvement. There are seven task forces dealing with specific areas of reading 
problems: (1) definition and etiology; (2) diagnosis; (3) early predication; 
(4) incidence and implications; (5) treatment configurations in educational 
settings; (6) treatment configurations in other settings such as hospitals, 
clinics, etc; and (7) administrative aspects of school programs* Each task 
force will produce state-of-the-art papers after a thorough study of the 
literature. Guidlines for further research will also be included in the 
reports. Committee members represent such disciplines as neurology, psychiatry, 
pediatrics, linguistics, psychology, sociology, anthropology, and education. 
The task force reports will be published by the Center "ter -Abplied Linguistics 
in late 1969, " " 

24, A basis for applying linguistics and anthropology to the problem of teacher- 
pupil cultural misunderstanding. (NPR) 

Center for Applied Linguistics, Washington, Alfred S. Hayes and Orlando L. 
Taylor. Ford Foundation support:. August, 1968 - September, 1970, 

The principle goal of this project is to discover the behavioral parameters 
of the culturally biased teacher when he/she communicates disapproval of what 
the student from a subculture does and says in the class. In addition, the 
student's consequent reaction to the teacher will be assessed, The communi- 
cative mechanisms being analyzed are both verbal (the use of spoken language) 
and non-verbal (the use of gestures and mannerisms). The investigators will 
attempt to determine what aspects of verbal and non-verbal behavior on the 
part of the teacher are significant in the communication of disapproval and 
what behaviors in the student's reaction reflect that disapproval has in 
fact, been communicated by the teacher. The project will focus on classroom 
situations involving Negro children and white teachers* The problem is, of 
course, not limited to the areas of interaction between white teachers and 
Negro students, since due to its very nature, the question extends to Spanish 
American, American Indian, Puerto Rican, and white Appalachian children as 
well, and can also occur with middle-cla;;s Negro teachers and lower-class 
Negro students, It is < hoped that the application of the findings will extend 
to these groups and these various teaching situations, There are tentatively 
five areas of involvements (1) observation of video tapes and films made in 
classrooms; (2) live classroom observation; (3) psycho Unguis tic experiments 
such as ethnic and social class identification by subjects listening to speech 
samples on tape; (4) interviews and discussion sessions with informants; and 
(5) an attitude inventory which will attempt to get at some of the underlying 
misconceptions of teachers regarding linguistic and cultural phenomena. The 
main concern at the present is with live classroom and video-tape observations 
which are expected to yield comparative data on what the teachers profess to 
believe about language and culture and how these attitudes are expressed in 
their actual behavior in the classroom* These observations may also provide 
clues for effective use of dialect differences in the classroom along with 
providing the basis for developing new approaches toward teacher training } 
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educational materials and curriculum development * Upon completion of classroom 
observations, all data will be cattgoriisd by the research team according to 
"linguistic confrontation" or "potential linguistic confrontation," A linguistic 
confrontation is defined as a situation in which there is verbal or non-verbal 
negativism overtly expressed by either student or teacher or both in connection 
with the students 1 non-standard dialects A potential linguistic confrontation 
is a situation in which overt conflict was purposely avoided, or possible eon^ 
flict was unrecogniEed and undeveloped by either student or teacher or both. 
These segments will be grouped together as a function of similar features 
according to the following variables I (1) social class of school ; (2) race 
of child; (3) race of teacher; and (4) grade level. 

Elementary through Adult 

25. The Sociolinguistics program 

Center for Applied Linguistics, Washington* Roger W, 8huy, Carnegie Corporation, 
Ford Foundation, NIMH, USOE support, 1966 - 1969, 

The Socio 1 ingui sties Program concentrates on four interrelated areas which 
describe and analyse* (1) linguistic phenomena; (2) cultural phenomenal (3) 
language development phenomena; and (4) language pedagogy . Included under 
linguistic phenomena are studies of the structure and social stratification 
of language,, Here, phonological and grammatical variables have been chosen 
to determine the correlation of linguistic features with the social variables 
of class, age ? sex, stylistic context, and racial isolation^ In addition, a 
psyeholinguistie attitude study has investigated the ways in which listeners 
assign class status and ethnically identify individuals on the basis of their 
speech behavior. With respect to cultural phenomena, anthropologists and 
sociologists have worked together with staff linguists in an attempt to provide 
useful cultural interpretations of linguistic data along with demographic and 
background-profile information about the subjects from whom data are elicited* 
Studies treating language development have included investigations of language 
acquisition in sub^cultural groups along with research concerning the relation*- 
ships between the linguistic behavior of a speaker and his chronological age, 
The pedagogical goals of the program are to: (1) develop and evaluate oral 
language materials; (2) carry out studies of the possible interference of non- 
standard language patterns on a child's learning to read; and (3) participate 
in workshops and institutes for teacher training! One important outcome of 
the research has been a series of significant publications now available to 
the public, The Urban Language Series published by the Center for Applied 
Linguistics at present includes: 

(1) William Labov f The social stratification of English in New York City, 

(2) Bengt Loman, (Editor and transcriber), Conversations in an American 
_ Negro dialect , 

(3) Roger W\ "Shuy, Walter A # Wolfram, and William K, Riley. Field te chn iques 
in an urban language jitudy , 

(4) Joan C. Bar at s and Roger W, Shuy (eds.), Teaching black children to read , 

(5) Walter A, Wolfram, A spciolinguistic description of Detroit Negro speech. 
This material may be obtained from the Publications Section of the Center for 
Applied Linguistics* 

Adult 

26* A three-factor diagnostic test of word recognition for beginning adult reading, 
(NPR) 
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National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W. , Washington. Dr. R.W. 
Cortright. State of Michigan support, 1969, 

A battery o£ sixteen tests will be developed which will measure an adult's 
ability to recognize words utilizing information present in the initial letters 
of a word. Separate estimates will ba obtained of a person's ability to 
recognize words presented in either the auditory or visual mode. The test 
will require two kinds of responses; paired comparison and absolute judge- 
ment. The permutations of these conditions will define the composition of 
the sixteen tests and in turn yield a profile for each learner, It is 
generally recognized that the success o£ a basic education program for adults 
depends upon the degree to which the instruction can be individually prescribed 
The choice of teaching methods and materials to meet individual needs must 
be based on detailed information about a learner's strengths and weaknesses 
This project will develop a diagnostic instrument based upon three major 
variables in word recognition and viil comprise subtests which exhibit the 
desired measurement properties. 



FLORIDA 

Elementary 



27. The effect of a librarian-centered reading guidance program on the reading 
skills and habits of elementary school pupils, (NPR) 

Department of Education, University of South Florida, Tampa, R, S. Allen 
USOE support. July, 1968 - June, 1969, 

A strong library-centered, reading-guidance program will be studied to deter- 
mine its effects on the reading achievement of fourth and fifth grade pupils 
Ninety students from one elementary school will be divided in thirds into two 
experimental groups and one control group, and will be matched according to 
eya-movemant photography scores. One experimental group will ba assigned a 
full reading-guidance program, The other will have scheduled access "o the 
school library but no formal reading guidance. The control group will have 
no scheduled library periods, and will only have circulation privileges The 
experiment will be conducted in two phases of. 16 weeks each, exclusive of the 
pre- and post-testing periods. All of the subjects will be tested before 
and after the experiment using the Durrall-Suliivan individualized reading 
tests and the Iowa Test on Work-Study Skills (test B. Grades 4-9). in addition 
the children's reading habits will be evaluated by the teachers both before 
and after the experiment, Reading inventories will be taken at the beginning 
and at the and of the study. The aye-movement photography test will also be 
repeated at the and of the experiment. 

Elementary through Secondary 

28, Rural county computer related instructional technology project. 

Dialect Language Project Coordinators , Wa' ulla County Florida Ri 2 Box 2 
Crawfordvllla, Florida, William E, Whaley, Polly Guilford, A^n Burks. USOE 
support, 1968 - 1971, 

The Dialect Language Project is a component of the Wakulla County Computer 
Related Instructional Project, As the Language Project's first step, the non- 
standard speech of Negro students in grades K-12 has been studied, and a eon- 
trastive analysis of this spasch with standard Southern English has been pre- 
pared. Based on this analysis, materials aimed at providing students with 
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standard phonological and syntactic patterns are being developed. The Project's 
goal is to make the country's Negro students bidialectal. The methods used 
are those of audio-lingual language teaching s and the materials will be set 
within the framework of experiences and vocabulary that culturally disadvantaged 
Students have not had, The Language Project materials are designed to be an 
integral part of the classroom teacher's language arts curriculum in grades 
K through 12, They will contain sound drills and syntactic pattern drills 
based on deviations as specified in the contrastive analysis* These materials 
will provide for the student intensive and extensive practice with problems 
he encounters in the target dialect. In addition s it is believed that these 
materials will enable teachers to teach reading via phonics s a method which 
has heretofore been unsuccessful because of the round change problems encoun- 
tered by non-standard dialect speakers* These materials will be of the greatest 
benefit in integrating the non-standard dialect speaker into both school and 
society and will ultimately aid in increasing the economic and social mobilitv 
of the dialect speaker* 

29* Corrective Reading Project. * 

Polk County Board of Public Instruction Bok 391, Bartow, Alice Woods s 
Elizabeth Stevenson, E5EA - P.L, 89 - 1f J support. 1968 - 1970 s 

This corrective reading program is focused on elementary students in their 
3rd and 4th years in school and on sj|C_Qndary at 7th and 10th grades, The 
aims are to help students correct reading problems that could not be dealt 
with in the usual crowded regular class. Classes are small (3-10), thus 
allowing much time for the special reading teacher to diagnose and remediate 
for the individual child* In the elementary school one^half of the project 
involves the devalopnicntai reading program whereby the reading resource teacher 
goes into the classroom to assist the classroom teacher in upgrading her total 
- reading program. The courses in teaching of reading were sponsored for in- 
! service training of these teachers, before they began their remedial instruct 
tion classes j with professors from the University of Southern Florida, The 
last was a five -week workshop in which 40 children were brought in to work 
with the 40 teachers, Many materials were examined and used. Consultants 
were invited into the county to speak to special teachers and any interested 
persons. These "seminars" were well attended, Pre- and post^test scores for 
each year have shown improvement in reading skills s The subjects have also 
increased their interest in reading # 

Secondary 

30, Effectiveness of two ways of teaching grammar to students of different ability 
patterns, (NPR) 

¥. 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, F.J, King and Russell Kropp, USOE 
support, June, 1968 to July, 1969* 

Two hundred public school students in grade 10 will be randomly assigned to 
one of two instructional treatments to study whether students learn structural 
relationships in English better when the methods are related to their ability 
patterns. The treatments will consist of a programmed text in either traditional 
or transformational grammar, Ability measures will be administered to the 
subject in pretest design. Homogeneity of regression for each ability measure 
and the achievement criterion will be tested* A determiniation will be made 
of whether gains in learning are great enough to warrant any increases in the 
host of the differential treatments* Practical implications of the findings 
will be examined through utility studies* 
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HAWAII 

Elementary 

31. K-6 individualized materials development for English language communication 
skills curriculum. (NPR) * 

^"fi. C f r T l " lura Cent « r > 1625 Wi3t p lac 8l Honolulu. Gerald Dykstra, et.al. 
u&Ofi Title III support. September, 1966 - September, 1971. 

The goals of this project w, (i) a curriculum system development encompassing 
the specification of behavioral objectives, the assessment of itudent roper- 
toires, the development of instructional strategies, redefinition of the role 
of the teacher, the design of classroom learning environments, utilization of- 
peer teaching; and (2) curriculum materials development with multi-media 
multi-modal programrrad materials for individual leed learning of English language 
skills (listening, speaking, reading, and writing). Materials in tha^e skills 
include equipment such as 8mm film loop projector, Language Master typewrite 
reading card stacks, phonograph with records, and cassette tape recorders. 

32. Hi lo language development project. 

State of Hawaii Dept.. of Education, Hilo. Robert O.H. Petersen Harrv C 
Chuck, USQE support. 1965 to 1970, ' ' 



:er , 



This project is both experimental and developmental. It Is testing experi- 
mentally the efficacy of a certain method of teaching standard English to" 
speakers of the Hawaiian dialect, and is developing the method it is testing. 
The following points list the main features of the project- " 
1, The idea of dialect relativity - there are advantageous and socially 
correct times to speak both Standard and dialect. There is no question - f 
eradicating the dialect, but standard English is an additive rather than a 
replacive form of communication, 

2 i T l U \T* ° f cm,tri,;;,1ve analysis to determine what communication behavior 
the children must learn in order to function in Standard, The most prominent 
differences between the two dialects are the bases for constructing lesson 
pltins, 

3. Learning objectives are placed in a "common sense" sequence. Some learn- 
ing objectives are introduced early in the sequence because they are needed 
tor anything but the most basic communication. Some grammatical constructions 
must be learned concurrently, or one before the other. 

4. Lesson plans are written for groups, but can be used for individual 
instruction, 

5. First, the objective is illustrated (by a dialogue ,ece. ) , followed by 
exercises pattern drills, conversation drills. Finally, there are suggestions 
for activities to promote the use of the new feature of standard English in 
actual communication. 

6 Teaching strategy. Lessons presented orally, children listen, repeat and 
whan possible act out this part. Further examples are practiced in new sentences 
and situations illustrated through pattern drills and similar exorcises. The 
teacher must see that the child learns to set the standard English and Hawaiian 
dialect behaviors in separate environments. 

1 \. J" eXpe f ma f al 6videnee ' th « P r °j«Kt collects data on the relative success 
of children in the project glasses (K-3) and in a similar control group, A 
system of rating has been devised which places the child on a scale ranging from 
extreme Hawaiian dialect to standard. Efforts are being made to develop this 
rating into a useful instrument for schools, 

8. Two kinds of results are expected. Experimental results will indicate 
whether the project approach would be useful for schools In areas with dialect 
problems. The experience with the developmental aspect of the project will 
result in a document designed to explain how to go about developing a teaching' 
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program and lessons in other non-standard dialect areas; a speech rating 
seals useful in other non-standard dialect areasi and an example set of lesson 
plans for the use of people developing a program in another area, The project 
does not ignore other aspects of language arts in favor of a strictly "linguistic 11 
approach. All dimensions of language arts are inter-related and dependent on 
one another; the primary focus is upon dialect differences. Development in 
reading, writing, study of grammars composition* rhetoric , oration, drama, 
literature, and other dimensions of language arts are by and large not possible 
for the child who cannot handle standard English. 

College 

33. Developing an accelerated course in Freshman Composition, (NPR) 

University of Hawaii, Department of English, 1733 Donagho Road, Honolulu. 
Professor Richard L. Larson* University of Hawaii support, 1968 - 1970, 

This project seeks to develop che outline for a course in composition that 
will achieve in one semester the principal goals now sought at the University 
of Hawaii (and probably elsewhere) in twg semesters. In the fall, 1968, a 
group of instructors volunteered to teach their sections according to an 
experimental plan worked out in discussions before the semester began * 
Students in these sections (who were not pre-selected, but enrolled at random, 
not knowing that their sections were experimental) were excused from the 
second semester of composition if they made C or higher and were to be tested 
in May, 1969, along with a group of students who took the regular two-semester 
course- to determine whether they gained greater mastery, the same mastery, 
or less mastery of some particular skills regularly sought in two semester 
composition courses. In 1969 - 70, the effects gained from differently de- 
signed one-semester courses may be compared, to see which design leads most 
effectively to mastery of the desired skills, or whether two or more designs 
are equally effective, The skills sought (in 1968 - 69) are those of: (1) 
reporting accurately and vividly the facts about an event and the content of 
a piece of writing; (2) arguing effectively in support oT an interpretation^ 
of a completed event; (3) arguing in support of a recommended course of action, 
In 1969 - 70, a different set of skills may be identified and different course 
designs to help students gain these skills may be evaluated. The project 
thus looks toward establishing the comparative values of longer and shorter 
instructional periods in giving students the desired skills , and also toward 
a way of evaluating different designs in composition courses. It also seeks 
to identify the differences in achievement among students working under different 
instructors who have agreed to seek the same objectives, and to raise questions 
for investigation about the differences in techniques employed by these different 
instructors* Thus the project hopes to address, even if it cannot answer, 
questions about what makes for effectiveness in teaching composition* 

General 

34, Computer program to convert word orthography to phoneme equivalents. (NPR) 

Hawaii University, Honolulu, Donald Leton. USOE support* May, 19 6 8 -May, 1969* 

A computer program will be further developed to translate printed English words 
into their oral equivalents* A computer program previously developed to accept 
printed English words as input, analyse them to identify their component graphemes 
and phonemes, and produce the phoneme outputs will be used* This effort will 
deal with storage of exceptions, program and testing the efficacy of the pro- 
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gram in an operational simulation of reading. The phonemes selected will be 
based on: (1) phonemic rules which are generated by the computer procran 'from 
its analysis of unfamiliar words, and (2) accumulated probabilitos recorded'" 
in a matrix of grapheme-phoneme associations. Related objectives of this in- 
vestigation include analysis of types of errors or inadequacies of stored 
rules, and analysis of redundancy in the grapheme- phoneme association matrix. 



ILLINOIS 

Pre -school 

35. Pilot study with kindergarten children - a preventive program. (NPR) 

Des Plalnes Elementary School, Dist. 62, 777 Algonquin Road, Des P mines. 
Mrs. Estalla Bradley, at, al. Support unknown. 1909, 

There is fl significant number of children who are alow learners because of a 
lack of general readiness in the area of emotional, linguistic, perceptual 
visual, or motor coordination development. The child's frustration of not 
being able to keep up with his classmates' activitos and the lack of remedial 
measures to help him concentrate for discussion, compounds the problem to the 
point that his learning is often impossibla. The aim of this program is to ' 
P f°Ti u a u currlculum based on an interdisciplinary approach to provide the 
child both vicarious and real experiences Co help him compensate for any deficits 
he might have, Materials and techniques will be used to bridge the gap between 
the child s sequential learning pattern - from the concrete to the abstract ' 
A preventive program such as this will help the child develop an independence 
"wcSs" 8 S0Und f ° UndaElon in tha readiness skills necessary for academic 

Elementary 

36. Effectiveness of primary reading materials phrased in the language patterns 
of a group of Afro-American children as compared with the same materials 
translated into Standard English usage, (NPR) 

Chicago Board of Education, 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Lloyd Leaver ton 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Illinois support. 
September , 1965 - June, 1969, 11 * 

This study investigated the effect that the utilization of reading materials 
based on tha actual word-patterns and grammatical structures most frequently 
■ 0<:C, , a l i !! P ' tha L 8 P eech Patterns of a group of Afro-American first grade children 
would have on the efficiency and quality of learning in the beginning reading" 
situation. More specifically, the following hypotheses wara tested! "(1) For 
children whose established dialect differs from standard English usage learn- 
ing to read will be facilitated if the primary reading materials are "phrased 
in the actual word patterns and grammatical structure characteristic of the 
established dialects (2) Learning to read stories phrased in standard English 
will be facilitated if the child first learns to read the same ~ story phrased 
in the grammatical structure characteristic of the child's established dialect 
A first grade class of children was divided into two groups on a random basis,' 
stratified by sax. The experimental group was given the experimental stories 
m which the verb form corresponded to tha oral speech of the child. The con- 
trol group was given the same material except the verb form was changed to" 
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correspond to standard English usage, All reading instruction with both groups 
was tape recorded during the entire school year beginning September, 1965, Data 
analysis is not completed. Preliminary findings, however s show significant dif- 
ference on several variables in favor of the experimental group with respect to 
Hypothesis 2, There were also strong indications that the children in the ex- 
perimental group who scored low on the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test tended 
to progress better in reading than the "lew" children in the control group. The 
primary reading materials developed for the study were in the process of being 
published by the Chicago Board of Education and were to be available for dissem- 
ination in the spring of 1969* Two questions are, at present, being investigated, 
They are: (1) What effect does ability, as measured by Lee-Clark and Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness, have on success with the experimental materials?; and (2) Are 
there abilities possessed by the potentially gifted culturally disadvantaged 
child, whose dialect differs from standard English, that are not reflected on 
the group intelligence tests or reading readiness tests presently being used in 
most school systems? To evaluate the first question > children were grouped by 
the Lee -CI ark Reading Readiness Test into three first grade classes. Each child 
was given the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities and a group intelligence 
test. Each class was given the experimental reading materials throughout the 
1967-68 school year, During the year, periodic evaluation of progress was given 
with respect to several dependent variables or learning outcomes. To evaluate 
the second question test sucres of the ITPA are in the process of being analyzed 
with respect to the learning outcomes shown by the children. It is anticipated, 
for example, that some children in the low and average classes will score high 
on a particular ITPA subtest. Performance on this particular subtest will then 
be correlated with success on the various learning outcomes of the experimental 
materials # 

37, Effectiveness of i. t.a. as a medium for reading instruction. 

University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. Helen M. Robinson* 
Local support, September 1966 - June 1970 

With methods of instruction and materials held constant, an attempt to evaluate 
i # t,a 4 as a medium is being undertaken* Eight schools of differing socioeconomic 
levels have pairs of teachers with experimental and control classes, Teachers 
will reverse positions and begin' new groups in 1987. Pupils will be compared 
through third grade* Final data will be collected in May-June , 1970 and then 
Will be processed. 

Elementary _tlirough Secondary 

38. The verbal behavior of educational administrators: an analysis of the language 
of school principals, (NPR) 

Midwest Administration Center, Chicago. Lena L, Lucietto, U5QE support* 
October, 1968 to October, 1969. 

This study proposes to apply a computerized content analysis program in the 
examination of the verbal behavior of administrators, It hypothesizes that 
there are relationships which exist between linguistic factors and: (1) personal 
history variables; (2) perceptions of administrative performance; (3) measures 
of personal needs of administrators* The plan of the study is to determine 
how manifestations of differential personal needs of administrators and staff 
perceptions of their administrative behavior are related to differences in the 
language which administrators use, The specific focus is on the principal as 
he behaves vis-a-vis his teachers in the school setting, The ultimate objective 
is to develop dictionary categories reflective of the orientations of educational 
administration* The proposed study is expected to contribute to theoretical 
knowledge of administrative behavior in two ways: (1) by providing evidence 
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which will help to determine the degree to which the principal's language is 
related to factors indicated above; and (2) by providing an effective roothodolo- 
leal scheme which may be applied by other researchers in analysing language in 
other educational situations, 
Secondary 

39, Oral grammr drills for high school* (NPR) 

Department of LinguisticSj Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Joseph 
A, Roy, Lawrence M. Davis, Chicago Community Trust support, September 1968 
to June, 1969, 



The investigators propose to prepare drills which will give inner-city speakers 
of Black English sufficient opportunity to hear and say standard English forms 
automatically until they become his forms for all communication. The linguistic 
component of this proposal will be divided into five separate activities in the 
following sequence; (1) a review of relevant research material; (2) the con- 
struction of 300 gMmmM drills on those points where standard English and 
Black English are most different; (3) the instruction directed toward high 
school teachers in how to use these drills; (4) the supervision by the researchers 
of the teachers using JSUr i e drills; and (5) a revision of possible inadequacies 
of the materials, along v>:h perhaps additional exercises. 

General 



40* Recordings of standard English, (NPR) 

Department of Linguistics, Illinois Institute of Tochnology 5 Chicago. Alva 
L, Davis 3 et* al, USOE and Univ, of Illinois support. September, 1968 to 
June, 1969, 

This project is designed to create an integrated collection of 25 samples of 
speech representing the major dialect areas of the United States and Canada, 
with supplemental recordings from other English-speaking areas. To assure a 
continuity lacking in previous collections, all 25 informants are being inter- 
viewed with a specially designed, standardised questionnaire which: (1) elicits 
short-answers; (2) asks the informant to read a short passage; and (3) asks for 
a brief sample of free conversation, . 

41, A study of the urbanization of a Blue-Grass Kentucky dialect. (NPR) 

Department of Linguistics, Illinois Institute of Technology , Chicago. Lawrence 
M, Davis. Private support, January, 1968 to December 3 1969. 

An attempt will be made to determine changes as the result of a Kentucky dialect's 
"movement" to Chicago, Illinois. After first determining the structure of a 
Blue-Crass dialect, the study will then examine the speech of a native Chieagean s 
whose parents came from Kentucky as adults, in an attempt to determine what 
influences his parents 1 dialect has had and to what extent the informant's 
speech differs from the speech of other native Chieagoans with different back- 
grounds* 



INDIA NA 

Elementary 



42 s The effectiveness of analyzing syntactic structures of literature as compared 
with analyzing self-generated sentences for improving the written expression 
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of fourth-grade pupils. <NPR) 

School of Education, Indiana State University, Terra Haute, Vanita Gibbs. 
Indiana State University support. 1969 t 

Students in this research project were taught separately in two groups* (l)a 
literature treatment group of three classes; and (2) a writing treatment group 
of three classes. Class time was limited to syntactic analysis. The literature 
classes analyzed the written language structures of literature and the writing 
classes analyzed' their self-generated sentences. At the end of the teaching 
phase of the experiment, writing samples were collected from all subjects, and 
the language section from the Iowa Test of Basic Skills was administered to 
provide data for statistical analysis. Pour persons were given instruction in 
rating before making their separate evaluations of the writing samples, Nor- 
mality of the distribution and variables significant to written expression were 
controlled partially through the procedures of measurement* Ratings on each 
writing sample were made for five separate criteria of written expression. A 
composite of these ratings was used as a measure of total written expression. 
Rater reliability coefficients were sufficiently high to justify testing for 
significance between the treatment effects, Analysis of variance of post^test 
scores was performed using a block design as an alternative to covar lance analysis. 
The literature treatment consistently produced more positive effects than the 
writing treatment. Significant values were obtained for the composite of the 
criteria for written expression and for two of the six separate criteria: (1) 
attractiveness of expression; and (2) the language section from the Iowa Test 
of Basic Skills. The conclusions of this investigation would suggest two 
major points for consideration in the preparation of an English curriculum to 
improve written expression. Literature provides a broader variety of syntactic 
models for children to analyse than does their own writing, and therefore, 
ineffective written expression may be the result of inadequate syntactic sources. 
However, the involvement of self in the activity of generating sentences is a 
motivational factor for effective expression, 

43, A study of the effects of tutoring on the self concept, reading achievement, 
and selected attitudes of culturally disadvantaged children, (NPR) 

The Reading Center, Ball State University, Muncie, William J, Nichols, 
Support unknown, 1967-1968, 

This study was designed to assess the impact of tutoring provided by university 
students on reading achievement and attitudes of children from culturally dis- 
advantaged areas. The tutoring was provided through a university Student 
Voluntary Services program at Hall State University. Tutors met Individually 
with S3 pupils of grades 4,5, and 6 from three selected schools weekly for a 
total of 12 tutoring sessions. Results were compared with a control group from 
the same grades in these schools. Performance on the Gates-MacGinitie Reading 
Tests and analysis of Sears Attitude Scales and Self-Concept Inventory with 
informal questionnaires revealed no significant difference in achievement, 
but significant changes were found for the tutored group in attitudes toward 
adult and peer interaction, recreational activites (participant), and creative 
and free expression. The significance of a tutorial relationship between 
university students and children merits further careful consideration in terms 
of potential for emerging programs to aid the "disadvantaged, 11 

College 

44, The functions and preparation of reading specialists^ (NPR) 
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Valparaiso University, Valparaiso. Richard C. Kroenke, No formal suppore. 

The purpose of this study was Co determine whether college and university 
programs for reading specialists ware providing the type of course work, labora- 
tory experience, and general background of training that reading specialists 
now employed as such, felt had prepared them for this type o£ assignment. The 
information of the study was obtained through a questionnaire sent to reading 
specialists throughout the nation; it represents a random sampling. The study 
provides a relatively detailed study of the many functions reading specialists 
are required to perform, soma Indications of courses that contributed toward 
the preparation of specialists, an evaluation of these courses, plus suggestions 
of other courses considered important, a listing of valuable experiences in 
the preparation of specialists, and a itatemant of knowledge considered im- 
portant in functioning as a reading specialist. 

45, Prospect ive teacher fellowship program. 

Ball State University, Munch.'. Batty W, Rob inert. USOE 
support, 1967 - 1969, 

The Prospective Teacher Fellowship Program in English was for secondary school 
teachers who had never caught or who had not taught for several years The 
program led to a Master of Arts in English and entailed 45 quarter hours of 
graduate work. Stipulation was made for the completion of certification 
requirements if the fellow had not already done so. The purpose of the proiect 
was to provide facilities lor a select group of students to obtain a Master 
of Arts Degree in English and professional (permanent) certification in 
English, The core of the program included courses in the new approaches to 
English grammar, literacy criticism, and composition. The remainder of the 
program was devoted to the study of British and American literature. 

46. An interpretation of reading research to specific audiences of practicing 
educators, (NPR) ~ ~ F s 

School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington. Carl B. Smith USOE 
support, June, 1967 - January, 1969, 

This project summarized research in four different aspects of overcoming 
reading problems and directed the discussion to four different target audiences. 

I ??? cl ; ss f om i 6aaeh «l (Z) the reading specialist; (3) top level administrators 
and (4) school principals, Indiana University, the International Reading 
Association, and ERIC/CRIER cooperated in the development of the manuscripts , 
Pertinent literature was located and reviewed to provide necessary background 
and site visits ware made to innovative reading programs to gather data, 

k1 ' (NPR)"" 0 " ° £ 00nVBrsBnce ^Chniqua to basic studies of the reading process. 

The School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington. William Gephart. 
USOE support. June, 1968 - October, 1968, 

The purpose of this project is to develop a method of improving literacy through 
analysis and evaluation of the reading processes. Through the use of a research 
logic matrix, a sequence of tasks will Indicate the necessary literature and ' 
logic required to reach the final objective. The formation of the matrix will 
be accomplished by a six-member planning team composed of three government 
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employees and three non- government employees, Fi^al selection is Co be approved 
by the b\5. Office of Education's Bureau of Research, The result should be a 
scientifically oriented technique to determine areas of reading that need 
improving for individuals* 

48. ERIC /CRIER (Eric Clearinghouse on Retrieval of Information and Evaluation on 
Reading). (NPR) 

School of Educations Indiana University, Bloomington. James Laffey, USOE 
support, June^ 1966 - on^geing. 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on reading includes research reports, materials and 
information related to all aspects of reading behavior with emphasis on the 
physiology, psychology, sociology, and teaching of reading. Included are 
reports on the development and evaluation of instructional materials , curricula, 
tests and measurements , preparation of reading teachers and specialists, and 
methodology at all levels, Information as to the role of libraries and other 
agencies in fostering and guiding reading is available from the Clearinghouse 
along with reports on diagnostic and remedial services located in school and 
other clinical Bettings. The Clearinghouse acquires , abstracts , indexes, 
stores, retrieves ? analyzes* and disseminates information relating to reading 
through the ERIC system* Interested persons may write to the above address 
for further information. 



KENTUCKY 

General 

49, Development of an expanded reading code for the blind, 

University of Louisville, Louisville. Emerson Foulke. USOE support. 
September, 1967 - August, 1970* 

The braille code contains 63 characters, The object of the research is to 
develop an enlarged set of characters, of known and high discriminabiiity , 
using an expanded matrix. The elements in this stimulus alphabet will be 
paired with the elements in one or more response alphabets, such as a braille 
type alphabet with a greatly expanded list of contractions, the elements in a 
language syllabary, or the elements required to communicate concepts in 
technical fields such as mathematics, chemistry and computer science* The 
performance of braille reading Ss (speed and accuracy) will provide the evi- 
dence for pattern legibility, When a stimulus alphabet with characters of 
high legibility has been formed, it will be associated with one or more res^ 
ponse alphabets and the resulting codes will be taught to braille reading Ss* 
Their performance (reading rate, reading comprehension, etc*) will provide" 
evidence for the utility of the code or codes. Dot patterns are in such 
short supply in the present braille code that only a relatively few meanings 
can be represented. In fields with complex and extensive symboiogies, mathe- 
matics and computer science, communication by means of the present braille 
code is slow, cumbersome, and error prone* Efforts to increase the sige of 
the stimulus alphabet by resorting to sequences of characters in the present 
alphabet, produce awkward symbols that are difficult to read and confusing, 
A greatly increased supply of dot patterns to which meanings could be assigned 
would result in stimulus-response ensembles with much higher compatibility* 
and would promote faster and more efficient communication of technical in for - 
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mat ion. Also, an increased supply of dot patterns would make It possible to 
consider the formulation and testing of a new alphabet for the communication 
of English language that would be more efficient than the standard English 
alphabet, 



MAINE 

Elementary 

50, The effect of pupil-prepared videotaped dramas on the language development of 
selected rural children, (NFR) 

Oxford Hills High School! South Paris. Richard L* Knudson. ESEA Title III 
support, 1968 - 1971* 

This project will attempt to motivate slower students to use Standard American 
English, The approach is oral and will have the students preparing scripts 
for performance on video-tape and film. The scripts will be the results of 
participation in interest centered units. This investigation will also point 
out the need to break away from traditional teaching in order to reach slower 
students. It will show that an oral approach to language arts will benefit 
all the aspects of language arts. 



M ARYLA ND 

Elementary 

51, Socialization and cognitive style, (NPR) 

Johns Hopkins University, 426 Ames Hall, Baltimore. Doris R, Entwisle. USOE 
support, 1969, 

Semantic systems of children of various socioeconomic groups, both white and 
blacky are being studied through word association data, Relatively little 
attention has been paid to differences in semantic systems of various sub- 
cultural groups. This could be of considerable importance (via response 
strengths) in beginning reading where previously learned oral language skills 
work to aid in the code-breaking task, Recently, a team game to be placed in 
the classroom is being devised that may aid in shaping skills, especially 
those related to verbs and adverbs, 

52, Multi-sonsory approach to reading. 

Board of Education of Baltimore County, Towson. Gene Has tines No formal 
support, 1968 - 1972, 

This project was developed around the hypothesis that many of the children in 
Bedford School in Baltimore County were lacking in motor-sensory skills as 
well as visual perception skills, The present investigation has as its ob- 
jectives I (1) to provide language development through an experience appro-ich 
to initial reading; (2) to provide for language development through children's 
literature; (3) to provide for perceptual development through a multi-sensory 
approach; (4) to provide a learning environment for six-year-old boys that is 
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free from peer pressure oC six-year-old girls; and (5) to provide worthwhile 
learning activities to replace meaningless seatwork. It is hoped that this 
approach will : (1) alleviate the reading and emotional problems of varying 
degrees that have developed in the past; and (2) give the immature boys an 
opportunity to develop better physical coordination and perceptual skills* 



53* Preschool identification of children with potential language disability and 
the incorporation of the research results in teacher training program. (NPR) 

Lesley Collegej Cambridge. Bickley F. Simpson, et.al, U50E supports September 
1968 - April 1969, 

Tliis project would enable Lesley College to continue identification of pre- 
school children with potential language disability problems and to incorporate 
corrective techniques from research results in their teacher training program* 
During the academic year 1967^68 this college has supported the detailed 
observations and the dcvolopmunt and evaluation of correct iyo programs which 
are designed to prevent language disability in children, This continuing 
corrective project will be based on research results of the pilot project 
and other experimental classes* Repetition of the experiment is now proposed 
for other groups of children* Additionally, the screening and corrective 
treatment kits developed and evaluated in the experimental classes will be 
offered to any public school that requires an on-going s in-service training 
program in this area* The corrective program and promising new techniques will 
assist the teacher in training high academic risk children to avoid frustration 
and failure in school. 

Elementary 

54, Reading words with vowels missing and with consonants missing, (NPR) 

Computer assisted instruction laboratory, Harvard University, Cambridge, Dr. 
Edward Fry, USOE Title III support. 1968, 

The oral reading of one passage in which all vowels had been removed was compared 
with the oral reading of one passage in which all consonants had been removed. 
The subjects were 128 Boston elementary summer school pupils and a small group 
of adults. It was found that the passage without the vowels was much easier 
to read. This finding, though in harmony with early word recognition studies, 
does not overlap them and it may have some implications for the order and 
emphasis of phonics teaching systems for beginning readers and for those 
interested in alphabet reform. 

Elementary through College 

55, A linguistically-based sketch of grammar for teachers , (NPR) 

Language Research Foundation, Cambridge, Bruce Fraser ,et, al. TEC Co. , Tokyo, 
Japan support. July* 1968 to present, 

Research will be conducted into the structure of English and a teacher 1 s 
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Pro-school 
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handbook will bo developed m which the linguistic insights of English uncovered 
Co dace arc presented in a clem- and concise manner but without the encumbering 
terminology usual I found in the linguistic literature. 

56, Different difficulties in reading. (NFR) 

Clark University, Worcester. Ward Cromer and Morton Wiener. USOE support 
August, 1908 - December, 1969, "~ ~~" ' ' • 

This study will try to dotertrina within the framework elaborated by Wiener and 
Cromer (Rending and reading iifficultys a conceptual analysis. Harvard 
Educational Revie w, Pall, 1967 , 37 (4), 620-643) whether; (1) di fferent k inds 
of poor readers in intermeidate grades can be identified- (2) findings on 
college students (Cromer, 1968) are also true in fifth and seventh graders- 
(3) reading difficulties evident in identification of reading material which 
differed in pronoun, time and location of story are also evident in a test of 
comprehension; and (4) poor comprehension in some of the reader, is a function 
of poor identification skills or whether it is independent of the difficulties 
in identification. If, as hypothesized, four groups of poor readers (defect " 
deficit, disruption, difference) can be identified reliably, then the procedures 

wJfch wmT ° lnd " a " Ch ° l!i n "— o£ remedial intervention 

winch will be moac effective for each type s 

Elementary through Adult 

57. Development and validation of wide-range, flexible, self-instructional readin S 
programs. (NFR) 6 

Office of Programmed Instruction, Harvard University, Cambridge. Douglas 
sorter. Ford Foundation support. October, 1967 - October, 1968. 

The major objective of this research project is to develop a set of self- 
instructional reading programs that will teach essentially all individuals who 
meet specified program entry requirements. Uniformly high standards of per- 
formance Will be sought in all individuals. Programs will start at the pre- 
reading level and go up to the point of independent reading. Diverse populations 
adult illiterates, children from various backgrounds, non-native English ' 
speakers, will be accepted for training, and it i, hoped that the programs will 
have enough special features to make them success ful with all these groups " 
There will be deliberate application of behavioral technology to a specific 
job and detailed behavioral analyses will be made of various aspects of reading 
performance. Initial program secants will be developed and tested on suitable 
subjects. A fmal program of many secants will he built up through a series 
of successive approximations in which success of the later sections will raat 
upon perfection of prior sections. ~ 

General 

58. Description of prose style in American English, (NPR) 

tfjul" I;?" 10 "' Har ' liU! >- Praston Da Vis. Private support. July, 1968 

The aim of this research project is an automatic description of fiction and 
non-fiction styles in terms of certain standard variables - generally rather 
simple variables at the word and sentence levels. Subcorpora of the Brown ~ 
Standard Corpus, with the addition of SQ m% samples of egregious styles, are 
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being suhjected to counts of various stylistic features. These will be analysed 
to arrive at a workable number of variables or dimension for "multiphasic" 
description of the style, 

59, The linguistic atlas of New England revisited, (NPR) 

Department of English, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Audrey R. Bucket t, 
Private support, 1963 to 1970, 

The project will assess the nature and rate of linguistic change in selected 
New England communities through a collection and comparison of data from the 
Linguistic Atlas of New England (1933) and the "Atlas Revis i. ted" /Dictionary 
of American Regional English projects (1966), 

60, Cognitive information processing: tactile perception of" patterns, (NPR) 

School of Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 5, J, 
Mason and D.E. Tro.xel. Department of Defense support* July, 1968 to June 1969, 

This investigation hag as its objectives- (1) experimental study of the human 
tactile sense and human cognitive processes; (2) the investigation of various 
information coding methods for tactile displays to be used with sensory-aids 
systems for the blind and deaf-blind; and (3) the development of improved 
display instrumentation, which will provide the basis for practical designs, 
The researchers have had considerable experience with passive unilateral in- 
formation transmission experiments involving Braille=4ike tactile displays of 
previously prepared information. The next steps will be toward real-time 
control of the scanner and the processor which pick up visual information 
(such as printed letters) and convert it into a tactile display. The motivation, 
flexibility, and control provided by experiments in the context of a real- time 
reading machine system will enable the investigators to approach the learning 
problems facing users of such systems* The erasable te-tile display (64x126) 
is still under development. An electromechanical Brailler has been interfaced 
to a small computer and is currently being tested with a Braille translation 
program which accepts input from a character recognition type reading machine. One 
objective of this system is to produce a Braille version of a printed page automatically, 
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61, The development of a diagnostic instrument to be used for identifying non- 
standard dialect patterns of disadvantaged Negro students * (NPR) 

Pontiac City School District, Pontiac, Thor etersen, U50E support May 
1968 to April, 1969, y 

A diagnostic test to identify non-standard speech and language patterns of 
disadvantaged Negro students will be prepared, The diagnostic measure will provide 
useful information about speech and language patterns for remediation and curri- 
culum planning, A pool of items will be composed based on dialect deviations 
identified by Loban, Williamson, and Petersen, The items will be tested using 
a randomly selected sample of Negro and Caucasian students to identify and retain 
those test items which most adequately discriminate between standard and non- 
standard dialect patterns, The test construction will deal with three main areas 
of grammar, articulation, and overall expressive abilities, Picture stimuli will 
be used in the presentation of items to reduce subject-examiner interaction. 
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t T U t y ° f , ml8C f 8 that 1,esult in grammatical changes in sentence 
structure by children. (NFR) sentence 

School of Education, Wayne State University, Detroit. Kenneth S. Goodman 
USOE support, February, 1968 eo June, 1969, WKm ' 

S"" 0 ; f OMl f adl "8 Cheviot as they apply to recording grammatical r e - 
!,an; ' lon:ia lon ol "sponaes to the graphic stimuli win be studied " The" 
^n«icfll structures of the graphic stimuli and the transformed responses 
will be studied in depth and categorized in fine detail. Data will h cct ed 
from an existing pool from prior studies and continuing studies of chlL " " 
behavior whxle reading orally (See Inventory of Pr.^-,, m A a,.. ; .. ; J. * 
Reading and En^iy » 3 , August, l968,p Qse 3 1.) In tlU studies, ehl dren road 
orally material which was unfamiliar, but somewhat difficult, NiscueYti m 
T ""formations will be sorted out by a computer program and wl]] £ c 
subjected co analysis. This study should provide insight into: (1) the 
function of grammatical information in the reading process; (2) the nsvcholon- 
Soneral It S f™ a " Cfll transformations; and (3) language co^rehen^ion in 

,' V- , T / e ^ eCtad Cha - thiS SCud i' WlU ahed iiSlit on the growth 

of Statical complexity in child,,,,', language competence and indicate some 
pr^ples for controlling grammatical complexity in reading material 



General 



63, 



Old English syntax a transformational analysis of AEIfric's prose, (NPR) 

Department of English, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Judith Anne Johnson 
University of Michigan support. September, 1968 to December, 1969 

The proposed aims ares (1) to present the syntactic component of a transforma- 
tional-generative grammar of Old English, using AEIfric's Lives of S * 
a basic cops; (2) to show that the rules are necessary and sufficient 
Old English syntax generally and that the differences observed in a comnnrLon 

-rious Old English texts arise £r om the relative "frequency of h H «io„ 
of optional rules, not from different rules; and (3) to show that with few 
exceptions, th. transformational rules necessary for Old English's J C S 
also necessary for Modern English syntax ' 
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Pre-achool through Elementary 

readin^PRf ^""ction in alphabet and number on first grade 

Kenny Rehabilitation Institute, 1800 Chicago Avenue, Minneapolis. Office of 
Economic Opportunity support. May, 1968 to September, 1968. 

Earlier research has demonstrated that the ability to recognise letters and 
numbers x„ kindergarten is a better predictor of end-of-f irst-grade reading 
skills than are U or >'r ea diness skills.- It would therefore L, B i \, ; 

' " S f ults : " f » instruction will be an increment in raadilg level" at 
;"V: n ; 01 f " St i"f- A » P«t of an earlier research project /two classes 
of kindergarten children were given eight weeks of training in alphabet"*" 
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number names. Two control classes participated in the regular informal 
kindergarten program. Preliminary analyses at the beginning of the first 
grade showed that the experimental group did respond to this training t and 
that their level of recognition of numbers and letters was higher than that 
of the control group. This research would involve a follow-up of the children 
in both the experimental and control groups to assess the effects of the special 
training on end^of*- first-grade reading. The statistical analyses are designed 
to measure the differential impact of the experimental procedure for boys and 
girls on scores on reading readiness tests adminis tared in kindergarten. In 
addition, the analyses are designed to improve the efficiency of prediction of 
reading scores at the end of first grade from variables measured in kindergarten* 

Elementary through Secondar y 

65. University of Minnesota ^- Stat?a Department of Education Statewide Reading 
Project, (NPR) 

University of Minnesota^ College of Educationj Minneapolis, John C, Manning, 
State of Minnesota support* 1968 to 1970. 

This research project will examine existing reading programs s materials, and 
methods employed in the State of Minnesota. This will be the first such 
examination in a curricular area in the state. It is hoped that the data 
collected will provide an accurate estimate of the volume and range of reading 
programs in the state with curriculum improvement In mind. 
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Elementary and Secondary 

66 4 Investigation of inner city reading instruction programs* (NPR) 

Missouri University, St, Louis, Wallace 2, Ramsey, U5QE support, September, 
1968 to June, 1969, 

This study consists of: (1) determining the nature of major inner city reading 
programs; (2) determining which programs have been successful; (3) deriving 
desirable characteristics of a teacher education program for inner city reading 
teachers; (4) disseminating the research findings in professional journals; 
and (3) designing and implementing an educational program for inner city 
reading teachers* Procedures to be employed include! (1) assembling and 
analysing a collection of published materials describing major inner city 
programs ; (2) obtaining and analyzing reports concerning the nature of inner 
city reading programs from ERIC/CRIER; (3) preparing and testing a 'question- 
naire which will then be circulated to 20 major school systems to determine 
the nature of current practices and procedures in teaching inner city reading; 
(4) interviewing officials in six of the major cities (Chicago, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, St. Louis 3 New York, and Washington, D,C.) ; (5) visiting sites of 
selected elementary and secondary schools within the six cities to gain 
additional information about their reading programs; (6) analysing data obtained 
from the six cities to determine strengths and weaknesses of their programs; 
( 7) planning and implementing a program for educating inner city reading teachers 
at the University of Missouri in St, Louis; and (8) planning follow-up studies 
of graduates to evaluate the derived program. 
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Elementary 

67, A study of dialect. variation with relation to spelling. (NPR) 

Nebraska University, Lincoln. Richard T. Graham and E. Hugh Rudorf USOF 
support. July, 1968 to June, 1969. 8 " dWt ' U50E 

The affect of dialect variation upon children's ability to learn sb „„h .«h , 
relationships v,n , be studied. The study sea k S t0 i s h 

ing of spelling relevant to the varied interpretation of sound sLbolf s H 
errors of Sixth-grade children acres, six dialect areas will be Sa ed t ,s , ' 
as the ability of children from these dialect areas to ten 'ne n „ 
about phoneme-gr apheme relationships drawn from ^analysis of ortho gr %hv 
relevant to a "standard" dialect. A specifically constructed spellin^est 
Will be given to experiment subjects from the dialect areas. En p h onemes 

be ween chUdran It'tU.vT"' ^T"' ^ ^^Uin.s of the.. phonemes^ 

between children with different dialects. Thirteen of the phonemes will be 

selected as showing a marked dialectal variation, while t |„ , , ' 

used as controls will be phonemes which show no significant dialectal v 

In the second phase of the project a series of "six weJ y assons ba ed upon 

six generalizations about phoneme-grapheme relationships will be presented 

The rules will have been drawn from an analysis of orthography audit' relation 

ship to a "standard" dialect. Differences between pupiL« LhievLn s „Ul 

compared to obtain evidence that dialect does or 'does not affet pupil 
•' blUry . ean, 1 r,,U,:; ab0 «t Phoneme-grapheme relationships. The six dialect 
areas will be selected on the basis of Kur.uk flnd MeDavid's "PronuncLtion 
of Engi lsn , n the United States." Two grade six classrooms will be « Leted 
wlH bS t 1 "I" 63 ' "^neity of pupils in the selected classrooms 

n "H^S^ ect ci- s Lf win S f Jec t S h d ^ atln8 *™ 

J,il(H ' • masses will bo matched for intelligence. 
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68. An experiment to determine the effectiveness of a wireless language laboratorv 
while using the Reading Impress Technique, (NPR) ~" ' ° ry 

Collage of Education, University of Nevada, Reno. Br, Paul M. Hollinasworth 
No formal support. 1968 - 1969. Hoiiingsworth, 

Stories have been put on tape,; for use in the Wireless Language Laboratory 
These stories are graded from first through sixth grade. The pupils invoLd 
in the gtud y will be selected from the third grade. Each w „ ' 
will be given an IQ test and a reading test prior to the study By the use 
of landom numbers the experimental group and control group will b/determined 
The experimental group will gat a 15-minute story on he Witless Language 
Laboratory Each child will the Reading Impose Technique! Findingf 

A total of IS hours on the Wireless Language Laboratory using the Impress 
Techno „ , ,,.,„„■ r(:d f „ fiflch cMld< A£ Ulu pr J PUt t n ho 1 
Technique „ limited because of the necessity for one teacher and n 
to work at one time. If the study proves the feasibility of using the Wire- 
less Language Laboratory, one teacher could work with ten cbi.hhe at one time. 
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Preschool through Elementary 

69, The prediction of reading failure for a heterogeneous group, (NPR) 

Columbii University, 168th Street and Broadway, New York. Jeannette Jefferson 
J fin sky. Health Research Council * City of New York; Aaron Norman Foundation^ 
Mrs, Augsta Lyons support. JulVj 1966 to June, 1969, 

Th. major goal of the research was to validate a reading prediction index 
developed in a pilot study and to prepare a modified predictive instrument 
that could screen large, heterogeneous populations, Twenty-- five tests, 
including those of the early research, wire administered to 5Q8 ; New York 
City public school kindergarten children. Twenty additional measures , in- 
cluding oral and silent reading and spelling achievement tests, were administered 
to 401 of these children at the end of second gradei The data were analyzed 
by multiple correlation and regression procedures, The 1965 Predictive Index 
(See Katrina de Hirsehj Jeannette Jefferson Jansky, and William S, Lang ford. 
Pr e diet in g_ re ad in _f a i 1 ur e f New Yorki Harper & Row, 1986. ppSi4Q^44 )identified 
a satisfactory proportion of failing children in a large heterogeneous group j 
but false positive levels were high. As used with a smaller sample of the 
total graup, a sample that resembled the original 1965 group in number, sex, 
race and range of intelligence, the 1965 Index identified 71 per cent of the 
failing readers j with only 24 per cent false positives. The findings suggested 
that the 1965 Predictive Index would be most useful when applied to children 
of close to average intelligence, and that the cutting point would have to 
be adapted to the performance characteristics of children in various settings. 
Two modified Predictive Indexes were developed: one for white girls and another 
for the remaining children. The battery for the white girls included Letter 
Naming and Picture Naming tests, two Configuration tests, and a Spelling 
Learning task. The battery for the rest of the children included the Letter 
and Picture Naming tests, the Gates Word Macching subtests, the Bender Motor 
Gestalt test and Sentence Memory. (Three of the tests were components of the 
original 1965 Predictive Index.) The above indexes identified 75% of the 
Negro boys -who failed, 77% of the Negro girls, 83% of the white boys, and 73% 
of the white girls who eventually failed in reading. The findings suggest j 
thus j that the indexes will perform effectively for boys and girls and for 
Negro and white children. The indexes are short and easy to administer and 
should prove to be useful screening instruments* It was felt that stating 
prediction in terms of percentages of failing readers identified conveys to 
potential users a more realistic sense of what may be expected of the battery 
than does a multiple correlation coefficient. Various factor analyses of the 
data were undertaken. The results of this phase of the investigation will be 
reported elsewhere. 

Pre^School 

70 i A voluntary prekindergarten language development and reading program for the 
entire four^year^old population of a city, 

Mount Vernon Public Schools, Mount Vernon, John H, Martin. USOE support. 
June, 1966 to September, 1969, 
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ttl , I 10 ,"! proieeE . 18 Prosed for language development and reading of 
preschool children using the Edison responsive environment instrument. Children 
from various ethnu and socioeconomic levels will be exposed to, language 
development program at one of four centers, Physical and psychometric tests 
will be administered upon a d m is 8ion and evaluaclOTS mflde of , ho ;lc;l(1( , m:c ! , . 
sequences upon classification of children by race, ,,x, intelligence socio" 
economy status, and identified handicaps, physical and psychological Language 
outcomes! 88 ' Vr '" h ^ oS 8 transferable model L thl an tic 8 

Elementary 

7U and t:^^^ lHS(ril " ina,i< "' "^^"P * proficiency 

™ Ui^ra: a'STjSrsj?' Nbw ¥ork - c - ehia p - 

The three objectives of this study are: (|) to determine if there are social 
class differences in auditory discrimination ability- (?) to determine the 
prevalence of auditory discrimination difficulties coincident with different 
twe V e e n leveff ^ ^ lS > «> " explore the posslbla relationships be- 
tween levels of auditory discrimination skills and visual perceptual skills 
involved in reading. The subjects are 180 white and Negro boya^i grades 
3, and 5 from lower socioeconomic backgrounds S ei ecead from schools in dif 
terent areas of New York City, Auditory teaching will be don, ( a ftan 
dard audiomat.ic test; (2) the Seashore Measure 0 f Musical Talenf; and (3 
auditory masking tests. A multiple-choice Bender-Gestalt test w 1 be used 
as a visual perception test measure. Only visual memory is involved in this 

performance test xs used to measure vigilance or attention. Reading abilities 
will he tasted by the Gates Diagnostic battery and the Institute for Develop! 
ment Studies Reading Prognosis Test. The Lorge-Thorndike Test will be used 
to measure intelligence, 

IK cWlare f n! t8 V ' U ' imi:i a PP roaches beginning reading f er disadvantaged 

Columbia University, Teachers College, New York. Miriam L. Goldberg. Center 
for Urban Education support, 1967 to 1971. K center 

mM r ! JeCt u S •'"• Lew!>, , ' UH t0 fin ' 1 fln8Wa " to the following major questions- 
CD What is the most advantageous point at which to begin reading? '^WW * 

Sain : B e " eCtS t° f b S " UCtUred Pt08PflmS P«=«P"on, f^guage lid ' Le^ 
training prior to beginning formal reading?; (3) What are the effects 0 f 
regularizing the sound-spelling relationships of the English language , the 
initial stages of reading?; (4) What are the e £f ects oi' th, j , " r 

the content to the experiences of the children? 56 New York City flemen tar v 
schools w « a involved. Some 7000 children were in classes *i I,', . 
ing one of the experimental reading procedure,. All teachers involved raceLd 

ha fouf 8lVS trai, ' i,,n S6S8i0nS r8levant Co ^ P«ticul a r program! Over 
the four-year span, variations in point of beginning reading, ttyl 6o f preparation 
content of the material, and language regularity involve sole 25 different ' 
patterns wh lch will be compared at the end of the SCud y. Special tests EL 
we ! : n prSesr elnUlnS <° deVel0p9d " " 3& » d,i ;lr ,J/ ' 
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73* Three years of experimentation with the Initial Teaching Alphabet, (NV%) 

Senior Clinical Psychologist, Syracuse State School, Syracuse, Joan M, Ward* 
Support unknown* Fall, 1964 to Summer, 1970, 

The purpose of this study is to determine the effectiveness of the Initial 
Teaching Alphabet, The experimental group consists of a representative sample 
of 556 children and a control group of 1,418 traditionally taught children, 
Initial Teaching Alphabet was used for beginning reading instruction to the 
experimental i.t P a a population. Control population received instruction from 
the traditional American basal reading series * Comparisons were made between 
the experimental and control populations on intelligence to determine the 
comparability of the groups* Following this, comparisons were made on criter- 
ion measures obtained from the Stanford Achievement Tests in grades one and 
two and Iowa Teat of Basic Skills in grade three* The experimental i.t.a, 
instructed children earned statistically significantly superior scores in 
the reading area when compared to ' the traditional orthography group at the 
end of grade one, lit. a. transliterated forms of the test were administered 
to the i.t.a, instructed students, At the end of grade two when all testing 
was done on tests printed in the traditional orthography, the 1, t, a, students 
earned significantly superior scores in spelling. The third grade testing 
revealed no significant differences between the experimental and control 
groups in reading, 

Elementjiry_ through Secondary 

74 s Development and demonstration of a self-* instructional reading and mathematics 
program for emotionally disturbed boys,(NPR) 

Department of Special Educations Teachers College s Columbia University, New 
York* Abraham J, Tannenbaum, Columbia University support, July 1.967 to 
June 1968. 

At the end of the first year 3 several important outcomes of this research 
were already evident, There were marked changes in reading achievement as 
well as in school task orientation which, in turUj produced a calm work 
atmosphere and heightened pupils teacher morale. The learning materials 
replaced the teacher as the focus of attention, while the teacher increased 
his control over instructional content and methodology • The time devoted to 
auto^ins true t ion cut deeply into the time spent by the teacher in working 
directly with the total group and sharply increased opportunities , for a one- 
to-one tutorial relationship between teacher and pupil. This was accomplished 
primarily through the development of a large inventory of appropriate instruc- 
tional materials which the teachers adopted with increasing confidence as the 
time went by, Also, two major and rather unexpected innovations were intro- 
duced by the project investigators. The first was the conceptualization of a 
taxonomy of instructional treatments which can be used for guiding the prepa- 
ration of teaching materials and for broadening and evaluating instructional 
strategies* The second innovation was the design of an effective teacher 
training technique that grew out of several key elements of the demonstration 
project. 

Elementary thr o ugh A dul t 

75* Project literacy, continuing activities, 

Cornell University* Ithaca, Harry Levin, HEW support, July 1 , 1965-June , 1969. 
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I! , J !' J " LlCerac ^ ac Ce " e11 University. The wido preview of 

r " r; 1 '",?' 3 flt in 8 , stimulating, and tL cooking 

research in the area of reading. Activities of the initial studv included 
forming a steering committee, a.Cablishlng a get of research priori L 
compiling a list of 8C i entlstB who,, work was relevant to unde«tL dinS' th" 
process of reading. Ia ,dditi„n, four research plflnnln? confer entire 

rISIIL C £0ll °? 8 P«^"olo S i 0fll 8 bflsi8 ofrLd"; 

o rcadinl 3? U1S ? f P^hollnguistic disciplines and their relationship 
to reading (3) motivational and sociological factors in reading- and (4) 

of the current follow-up program include: (1) , research planning « 

add new members to the research consortia; ( 2 ) two confeLnces Lr ^e Lt 

research methodology and results, allowing informal visitation and < nsu 

among the participating marchers; (3) two 4-weak curriculum 

where researchers and practitioners will w 0 rk together to develop curficul™" 

v it^TST 1 Pr °f ^ in flr8t Srade cl»-«o«'&r 'intensive ' 
observation of the developed curriculum, Copies of all Project Literacv 

SSEffiU m*y be obtained from Educational Resources Informat^TciniiTilCl 
SLi? foS'p • RT<: V °? m Ra P"du«ion Service, National ^ Cash L g i tor 
^S'uSJra^i^ 1 B8the8dfl > 20 ° W - EWC — S "or the 



Project: Literacy Report #1 ED 010 307 

#2 ED 010 308 

#3 ED 010 309 

#4 ED 010 310 

#5 ED 010 311 

#6 ED 010 312 

#7 ED 010 313 



Eventually, numbers 8 and 9 will be available from the same source Al^o a 
collec tl on of studio, of reading, many of them related to PrSecfu terL v 
Jill be .ssued in the Spring of 1969. Levin, H fc , and Joanna T i £ g ) 

Baexe studies m reading . New York: Harper & Row, 1 UdS * ; 



College 



76, 



A study of the preparation of teachers of English for the Junior College. 
Junior and Community College. 62 Fifth Avenue New York Mich-*! v Qfc 

the el 0Se COO p a r at i 0 n between the MLA and the NCTI and establishes a clo" 
working relationship between the MU and the AA.TC. caDi " n e s a close 

Adult 

'7, A literacy program for adult city core illiterates. 

State University of New York at Buffalo. ABE Reading Research. 98 Winspear 
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Avenue, Buffalo, USOE support. Final Report - October , 1968, 

* ! This was a study of I (l) educational characteristics; (2) methodology; and 

(3) predictive variables in adult literacy. The 207 subjects averaged 47 
years of age, with a mean residence in Buffalo of 17 years. They wore fiom 
a rural Southeastern non=reading background and wanted to learn to read for 
utilitarian reasons, Reading interest included personal and family improve- 
ment , health, and religion, moderate interest in history, government , and 
current sociology, with little interest in children's fantasy ^humor janlmal 

s tor ies , sport s*, adventure ? and travel , Though di f fereneos were not s igni f 1- 
cant, subjects did slightly better on the experimental method, which used 
i,t,a, with material of adult interest^ paced for adults, and with teacher 
training, than in the control classes on the basis of standardized reading 
testSi Correlations between reading gain and measures of potential were 
obtained, Various of the specific recommendations are* (1) Research studies 
should be conducted which would examine the combined effect of early child= 
hood education j parent education, remedial education for children in school, 
and literacy training for parents, (2) A linguistic analysis of the language 
used in eity^core areas would be helpful in preparing reading materials for 
adult city=eore illiterates; (3) It is important to study programs of recruit- 
ment to see whether the provision of child-care centers and transportation 
assistance would significantly increase attendance for literacy training; 

(4) Studies are needed which would further investigate the effect of adult 
vs, children materials in literacy work with adult city^core illiterates; 

(5) There is an obvious need for an investigation of methods of teacher 
training; (6) A readability formula for lo^w= level adult materials is needed; 
(7) A thorough study of materials. methods, and both achievement and predictive 
tests presently available for adult illiterates is needed, Included in such 
research should be programmed instruction, linguistic instructions machine type 
instruction, packaged instructions as well as the more traditional approaches. 

General 

78, The development of an automatic dialect classification test by use of differ- 
ential response to synthetic vowels* (NPR) 

University of Roches i^x^ Rochester, Clodius Willis, USOE support, September 
1968 on^going project. 

This project proposes a detailed study of individual and dialee tally determined 
variation in response to synthetic vowels. The successful outcome of this 
research will prove the possibility of assigning speakers of English to various 
dialect categories j solely according to their responses to the task of categor- 
izing synthetic vowels 5 as compared with previously established norms for 
various groups. The test thus developed the investigators shall call an 
Automatic Dialect Classification Test, The primary application of such a test 
will be as an indicator of dialect in sociological studies. The data of the 
experiments will also be of interest to those working in dialect remediation 
and speech pathology* and tests similar to those developed here should be 
useful in detecting students with an extremely nonstandard dialect % and indi- 
cating to what degree they vary from the norm, 
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79, The influence of vision training upon the subsequent reading achievement of 
fourth grade children. 
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80. 



81, 



f ;j a %s oarch «m Ront] , ,•,„„„„„.... ch«,n« B . 

uufcibman,ji ( USOE support, 1967 to 1 969 e 

Analysis of variance between experimental and control groups and between the 
lou complex psychological assessments at various points n the studv (before 

revile t " lnln8 ' flIter " medLl] dreading; 8 .; tl P 
I™ 1 i y , Sir ' U " iCant dl "«once 8 in readme achievement: 

. ln V' ,Ui V i,! lil: " l! " !U - V SCOrcs - Cn aenerai, however, the visual 

tasks measured and compared, such as; U ) pursuit fixations; (J) „ i % nt 
convergence; (3) saccadic fixations; and (4) perception of diagonal 
.how improvement with visual training. Also, there was no evidence if cL ce 
in group moan intelligence test score, from the first psychological °' S cT ' 
ment to any of the other evaluations during the course of the InveLi Ration, 

technif GeClVen r S Y SCUdent tUt °" en 'P lo yinS diagnostic and small group 
techniques in fourth grade reading in a low socioeconomic district. (NPR) 

School of Education, Department of Elementary Education. Dayton University 
Dayton. Sister M;L, Klostarmon, USOE support. Septet ,Sw E 

This study Mill test the hypothesis that diagnostic tutorin S of individual, 
or small groups by studenc-teacher personnel will be effective for ,1 Is 

Sat ;- lOW , 8 1 OCl0eCOn ° mi0 baCk S«-d. Four low socioeconomic elementary .schools 
that do not have special reading programs in the fourth grade will nar tic ins te 
• he "control* "nV^ f^ * xm i ml schoo.s and fZlFZ f 
' ' \ 8 " the ex P"imentfll schools will par- 

ticipate in the study. Children in each classroom will b 0 randomly divided 
into one of three groups- (1) to be tutored individually. (2) to be tutored 
in small >reaCched groups of 3 to 5 students; and (3) those who w 1 comprise 
a classroom control group. Each student-teacher will tutor two or three 

ubjaes individually and one or two groups. Tutoring in th a p ° wil! 
constitute part of the required student-teaching experience. Each Student 
teacher will be given 3 to 5 hours of training before h pro J s 
During the project continuing supervision and instructional 1 include ; 2- 
hour seminar and S hours of instruction each week The Cimw * » a 
Achievement Test wi, , ha used for a pra^Sc, "£ t0 ™ tes * 1 £ ^st 
A Statistical analysis of the results will be made. 

Critical reading ability of elementary school children. (MM) 

Universitv Ed C C f Sl ^ ^'".Collage of Education, Ohio State 

University, Columbus. Willavena S. Wolf. USOE support. 1966 on-going, 

techniques and fl0tlvltiai for ^ 1 ^a^ L : e ^L^^S , ^: W,, ■ 

' r ltl081 raadinB " n be tau « ht in Srades one through six ih L 
the usual instruction in basic skills is continued and interest : iVieadina 
is maintained; and (4) to determine what pupil charactorist c are related to 
cntic.l reading, A Cflt ai 0gU8 o£ , llc ,,,, r,,^ techniques for teachmg eritiea 
reading was organic, and tests and materials to be used with ubjfcts n an 
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experimental phase were developed. Pre- and post-tests were administered^ and 
statistical analysis was applied to results, 



RHODE ISLAND 

General 

82* Applications of computer techniques to dialectology, (NPR) 

Box EjBrown University ? Providence, W. Nelson Francis, Brown University 
support, Summer 1968 to present. 

This investigation will explore various applications of computer technology 
to research in dialectology s with special emphasis on the interpretive phase - 
Aspects of the research include: (1) coding and keypunching of data from the 
Survey of English Dialects; (2) sorting and listing using various parameters; 
(3) automatic preparation of dialect maps by CalComp plotter; and (4) statistical 
studies of the distribution of dialect features. The ultimate noal of the 
project will be to put the complete Survey of English Dialects on tape for 
exploitation. 



TENNESSEE 

Pre- School 

83, A home teaching program for parents of very young deaf children, 

Vanderbilt University, Vanderbilt University School of Medicine ? Nashville, 
Freeman McConnell and Kathryn Horton. USOE support, February 1966 to April 
1969. 

The purpose of this project is to demonstrate and assess the value of an 
intensive home teaching' program for parents of very young preschool deaf 
children under three years o^ age* This program is conducted in a model 
home setting where demonstration and practice of activities by the teachers 
are planned to enhance the development of communication skills as they may 
be incorporated into the routine of everyday living in the home, the natural 
milieu of the young child. This project has significance for the more 
effective management of the young deaf child in that every effort is made to 
utilise the auditory channel for learning of language in the first and second 
years of life. It has long been recognized that there are very few totally 
deaf children, The difficulty in achieving use of residual hearing in the 
majority of deaf children has been equally well recognized. Very few deaf 
children, however ? are permitted the opportunity in the first years of life 
to utilize their hearing potential* Thus they become more and more visually 
oriented for purposes of learning about their environment and less and less 
auditoryi Only through emphasizing the audition channel frem the earliest 
possible time can we expect the maximum results in terms of later language 
development and educational progress. The final report to the Office of 
Education is now in preparation. 
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Elementary 



84, 



85. 



San Antonio language research project, 

110 Sutton Hall, University of Texas, Austin, Harold Hiet ( Super intendent 

Son Antonio Independent School District), Edwin Hinds,,,,,, (Southwest "Educational 

Development Laboratory) and Thomas D, Horn (Director of the project 

Title I, Title III, .,„«! Southwest Educational Development Lab (Regional Lab) 

support, 1964 - indefinitely extended. M ' 

The major goals arc as follows., (l) , h, improvement of learning and self- 
concept development of bi-lingual Mexican-American children; (2) the sWtaneou, 
development of language (including instrumentation for evalua ion, and concSt 
earning Urn, u n h the presentation of specially designed curricula MWr ? 
using audio-lingual techniques in English and in Spanish; (3) the improvement 
of teaching techniques through in-service education of teachers of bilingual 
disadvantaged children. The special audio^lingual techniques were 0 

Z : 2JZ^Z:"T ^°' :Un0X : thB Ad ~ — • ° f -ci™ mater Lis 

as the culture fair" curriculum content. The lessons were presented to three 
experimental groups: (1) content taught in oral -aural English? 2) con n 
taught m oral-aural Spanish- and (3) content taught a, specified by the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, A fourth group received 
the "regular" science lessons taught in arret dance with district curriculum 
The program was subjected to experimentation and revision. Extension of ^ 
audio-lrnaual techniques into reading and SoC i fll studies as well as a program 

rLearcff-^ a C8Pt *' *" ™» S s, The Moving are publications'ef 8 
research findings directly related to reading; 

Danielson, Elaine, An evaluation of Brenglaman-Manning linguistic capacity 
index as a predictor of reading achievement of Spanish-speaking 
first grade students. Austin; The University of Texas, 1968/ 

Pauck. Ted. An evaluation of the self test as ft pifedlctor of readl a( , |i( , v(1 .. 
ment of Spanish -speaking first grade students, Austin- Th<. 
University of Texas, 1968. 

Arnold, Richard D. Retention in reading of disadvantaged Mexican-American 

Sfifi pf a'" 8 c : T'T mmtha - In£8 «8tional Reading Association, 
1968 Proceedings of the Annual Convention. ~ 

Horn, Thomas D Three methods of developing reading readiness in Spanish- 

a0? a 38-42? 8 " de °" e " m Re3dina TeflChef ' 0«obor, 1966, 

Stemmler, Anne 0. An experimental approach to the teaching of oral language 
and reading. Harvard Educational Review . Winter, 1966, 36, 42-59, 

The phonies skills of teachers and teacher education students, (NPR) 

Ilikf lo^ormfl 0 "' LSm f C ° lle8e 01 ^chnology, Beaumont, Joseph 

liiKa, No formal support, 1962 on-going, 

S.?? f^ sU Sati°n the subjects were tested with the Aaron Vowel Phonics 
Test to determine whether there were significant differences between: (i) 
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teacher knowledge of phonies in 1957-58 as compared to 1962-67 l (2) teacher 
knowledge of phonics by regions, West Coast, Texan, and Georgia; (3) teacher 
comprehension of phonics generaiigations ai compared to the percent utility 
of the generalizations. Results to date show evidence that support the finding 
that teachers in the I960 1 a understand the principles of phonics better than 
they did in the late 1950' s, These findings were mitigated by the results 
' which showed that taaehers tend to under comprehend the more useful generali- 
zations and to over comprehend the less useful generalisations. In-service 
programs and college method courses should stress the findings of recent 
research regarding phonics generalizations by eiymer , Raily, Emons , Burmeister , 
Black, and Fry, Further research is needed to show the relationship of college 
reading methods courses to teacher development in word attack skills as factors 
related to subsequent reading instruction in the elementary schools* 

Elementary through Secondary 

86, Temporal-Spatial derangements as a factor in reading dif ficultiee, (NFR) 

School of Education, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Claud B, El am 
USOE support i March 1968 to February 1969 * 

This investigation will trace the problems children have in confusing time 
order with position order while looking at a printed page. Subjects will be 
selected from the 7^9,11* and 13-year-old age groups and will also vary in 
intelligence and readini ability. Through the aid of motion picture animation 
techniques, the subjects will be presented with printed letters which are 
systematically covaried with respect to the order and space order. It is 
hypothesized that the children with reading difficulties will tend to confuse 
time with space on the first of two tests and will also tend to produce more 
temporal arrangements than spatial arrangements as compared to normal readers 
on the third study* 

College 

87, The establishment of a graduate study program for the training of research 
specialists in reading education. 

Department of Education, Graduate School of Humanities and Sciences, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Edward L s Pratt, USOE support, 1967 to 1971, 

A graduate study program will be established for training research specialists 
in reading education. The program will be designed to require a trainee to 
study a school reading program, analyse relevant test data, identify problems, 
suggest improvements , and conduct a reading-related experiment. The depth of 
research emphasis will be 18 semester hours and a research project. The sub- 
stantive focus will be on the disciplines that impinge on the reading process 
and on the physiological conditions that affect it. Specialists and informatie 
from the fields of medicine, sociology, psychology, statistics, and education 
will be utilized. Thirty traineeships for each year will be included in the 
program, The qualified graduate wiil be expected to function as a curriculum 
expert and as a researcher* 

SB* Sealing the comprehensibility of printed materials, 

Department of Psychology, The University of Texas at El Faso f El Paso, E f B, 
Coleman, National Science Foundation support, June, 1965 to June, 1969, 
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The investigators have now rank-ordered; (1) the 500 most frequent words 
according to ease of look-and-say learning- (2\ the rlJ^l ~ \ 8 
ing to the ease of learning that? 

fx/ and Itl into the sequance /it/; .and (4) the letters of the alphabet accord 
ing to aase with which four-year-olds learn to print them, 1 3 C ° rd " 



V ERMONT 

Elementary through Secondary 

89, A multidirectional approach to language disorders. 

Center for Disorders of Communication, DeGoesbriand Memorial Hospital 
Burlington. Frank J. Falck, Ph.D. PUS Neurological and S,n o ^ Ser 

vines support, 1966 - 1969, y 1Siaee ^ er - 

Znlll±L ( 'i"\ Vy ltVt iC A P *° iBCt dMt *» d to. (1) Organic an expanded 

3 program staffed by representatives of speech pathology, audioloay 
psychology language and appropriata medical specialties j (2) expand a 

d^cSrL'^-ed'r^ P " S ^ ln Wh " h CUrren " y techniques can be 

directly applied to a Significant number of children handicapped with multiple 
communication disorders; C 3) develop appropriate modification! of tSrapy* ? 
rur UchUdrir""^/ 0 m ^ ^ ^Pplic.ble to noma of the Urge n» of 
centerts'imp'sib e" 15 ™ *" ^ ****** * a clinical 



VIRGINIA 

Elementary 



90, Neural and covert response patterns in processing language stimuli, 

Iw^l ^SS^'imY"' Pr8nk JOS6Ph MCGUl8M * September, 
This investigation is a continuation of the research project entitled "Co,,,,;- 

reading by treating It ss „ operant; (4) «udy r.iaS™ . o?"i««.« 

in deaf mutes as they proe.a, information) and (6) specify neural and 

pattern, a, individuals en 8 a 8 e in aifterent thln^n/taeS/Xpendelt^^J^Ls 
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will be analyzed by an integrating system, computer signal averaging, etc* as 
appropriate for the given experiment. Implications for education include 
establishing the function of "suhvocalization * M particularly in relation to 
cerebral speech activity. 



WASHINGTON 

Elementary . 

91, A study of children's reading behavior, (NPR) 

Department of Communications, University of Washington ? Seattle, Peter Clarke, 
USOE support, July 3 1968 to June, 1969, 

The research proposed here seeks to explain why children of the same age differ 
so widely in reading behavior. Individual differences between children in 
reading behavior will first be examined by studying decoding skills 9 such as 
reading speed and power. It is expected that these skill variables will account 
for legs than 25 percent of the variance. To explain the remaining variabliey 
in children's reading behavior i a four- factor socialization theory has been 
constructed. The theory takes account of family environmental factors in 
children's reading growth and includes i (1) parental reading behavior; (2) ■ 
independence training! (3) explicit parental rewards for reading; and (4) 
extent of achievement between child and parents* By distinguishing between 
children in terms of their reading behavior, skills, and family environment j 
educators can better plan remedial reading curricula and can gain a fuller 
understanding of factors associated with intense and varied exposure to print 
media among children. 



WISCONSIN 

Elementary 

92* A psyeholinguistic analysis of discourse in elementary grades* (NPR) 

Center for Cognitive Learning, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Lester S* 
Golub,et,al t USOE support* December, 1968 to January, 1972, 

This research seeks to determine the quantity and quality of speech patterns 
used by 4^6 grade students, Attention will be given to the use of coordination * 
subordinations modification % nominalsj auxiliaries 3 and modals in the verb 
phrase j trans formations s vocabulary 9 variety of verbs p specificity of word 
classes, clustering of ideas and referents s and quali f iers . Initially, 
written discourse will be considered, and then oral discourse and listening 
skills will be compared to written performance* Both spontaneous writing 
and tests will be used to measure knowledge of language. The method for obtaining 
written samples will be the presentation of a picture, and instructions for 
writing a story based on the picture, A measure of what the student can pro- 
cudc when required will be obtained from a test which is being developed by 
the same research team. An attempt will be made to determine which of the 
demonstrated patterns 3 both spontaneous and tested, correlate most highly with 
what teachers consider good writing. 
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WISCONSIN - WYOMING 



General 

93, Subordinating conjunctions in written American English, (NFR) 

Department of Linguisties, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Peter H Fries 
and Barbara B Davis. Research Committee, Computer Center, Linguistics Dept. 
or univ, of Wisconsin support, April 1968 to April 1970, 

The goal of this study is the description of subordinate clauses in written 
American English. The investigators will compile a corpus from the Brown" 
Standard Corpus of Fresent>day American English using a B5500 (Burounha Corn ) 
computer Resu] r, will be punched on cards for sorting and easy duplication 
One third of the corpus has bean searched for occurrences or subordinate " 
conjunctions. _ Cards have bean punched, sorted and classified. These examples 
will be used in descriptions of noun phrases and phrases introduced by subordln- 
ating conjunctions. - 



WYOMING 

PHsehQol through Elementary 

94 * reading' nti ° n ^ Kindar S airten o£ factors that make for future success in 

llftT* ?SSl° S? 8r f ° f E | u f atio ". Cheyenne, Wilma E, Hirst. USOE support, 
1966 to 1969, (Final report , February, 1969) 

This three-year study of 300 kindergarten students in the public schools of 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, was designed to identify those variables which lead to 
success, as wall as failure, in reading; <2) determine the most sensitive 
measuring instruments for predicting reading achievement of primary children. 
C3) combine from all measuring instruments the best predictive variables to 
Plot a regression equal Lou which would be both statiatically and socially 
significant i (4) trace the same subjects through three years of school; kinder- 
garten through second grade- (5) determine pre-reading and learning-to "read 
experiences, and also; (6) utilise a ■ representative sample of school children 
so results can be generalized to a national population of U.S. school children. 
General conclusions, concerning prediction of first and second grade reading 
achievement, which might be drawn from this three-year study of 300 children 
indicate that the most significant predictors include! (1) the Numbers subtest 
of the Metropolitan Readiness Test. The Information and Matching subtests 
add predictive value for some sub-populations; (2) Digit Span of the Wechsler 
Intelligence Test for Children. The Block Design and Arithmetic subtests add 
some predictive power for sub-populations; (3) Visual 3 and Complete-A-Man of 

; a . ?i? lopme f a > Test! (u i tieies ^ ^ Minn aaota ^ o£ 

fnr =™J* 0 C I f" Srad8 r " din8 sueoe ^ < 6 > socioeconomic status" 

SdicMnn 8 ffh r, ' a : !; ! nn; , (7) educaUon o£ the m °thar; (8) kindergarten teacher's 
prediction of the subject's rending ability; (9) kindergarten teaeher's rating" 

• rZrru- ^ r ° <: ' Ue " H>, ; J - 0na 1 J ) 8r ° Wths and (I0 > ■oclomotric evaluation of "Number 
ox limes Child Ig Seen in a Positive Role. 1 * 
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Foreign 
CANADA - ENGLAND 

CANADA 

Elementary 

95* Using color-coded word-blocks to teach first-graders grammar* 

Department of English/Department of French, University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon. Robert Ian Scott and Corinne Brown, No formal support* 1968=* 
1969* 

One set of word-blocks for teaching English sentence-structures and the appro- 
priate inflections has been tested already with f irst^graders whose native 
speech is English, Another set for teaching French sentence-structures and 
, the appropriate inflections will be tried soon with firsts-graders , most of 
whom are not native speakers of French, at the Saskatoon French School, The 
first test shows that with the word-blocks * firs t^graders can quickly invent 
a wide variety of grammatical sentences, and can discuss why certain choices 
of inflections, words, and sentences trucutes are appropriate* 



ENGLAND 

Elementary 

96* Questioning and answering behavior of primary and secondary children. 

The University t Southampton. W* P. Robinson* Rowntree Memorial Trust and 
the Schools Council support* 1966^1971* 

The goals of this research project will be the* (1) development of a theoretical 
system for describing the form and content of children's answers and questions; 
(2) analysis of sonial class and X, Q* differences in questioning arid answering 
behavior, with particular reference to questions using special interrogative 
words (wh^'s and how); (3) specification of socio^psyehologicai origins of 
such differences along with an assessment of their educational consequences; 
(4) design of remedial program to enhance curiosity and its effective expression; 
and i (5) an experimental examination of , the role of questions as an aid to 
learning* 

General 

97 s Survey of English usage, (NPR) 

Department of English^ University College of London, London* Rudolph Quirk, 
et.al, British Gov't, Dept. of Education and Science support, 1961-1974, 

The ultimate aim of this study is a structural description of English based oni 

(1) a corpus of one million running words of contemporary educated English and 

(2) psycholinguistic research into acceptability. Methodological tools include: 
(1) corpus analysis, (2) questionnaire enquiry, and (3) computational analysis 
(Brown Standard Corpus of Present-day American English is being utilised.), 
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SWEDEN 



SWEDEN 

Oenaral 
98. 



A statistical study of the graphic system of present-day American English. (NPK) 
Engciska Xnatitutionen, Lund. Ann, Zettersten. Private support, 1968 to Summer, 

This statistical computational study of the graphic system of ,,,-..„.,,, 
American English ,, ha,,d on the Brown University "coi£ "of o„Z"m^ 4rds 
of running text. The statistical tables give frequencies of le CC er s initial 

rS ca Ce «« S ° nan f ClUSterS final consonants and'consonS 'ciCeter • 
in fifteen categories of present-day American English prose. 
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TOPICAL INDEX 

Applied linguistics 12, 14, 19, 22, 23, 24, 25, 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 39, 40, 41, 51, 

55, 58, 59, 62, 63, 75, 82, 84, 92, 93, 97 

Attitudes 24, 25, 38, 43 

Audio-visual aids 8, 20 p 24, 31, 50, 57, 61, 86, 92, 95 
Aural-oral abilities 1, 10, 25, 28, 31, 39, 70, 71, 84, 89, 90, 96 
Computer- aided research 8, 9, 11, 28, 34, 48, 60, 74, 82, 90, 93, 97, 98 
Content analysis 15, 16, 72 

Coordinating centers (See Appendix II on Title III^ISEA projects) 48 

Curriculum development and evaluation 
in English ! 

general 13, 31, 32, 33, 35, 42, 55 

for the disadvantaged 10, 25, 28, 39, 50, 61 

in readingi 

general 16, 23, 27, 29, 35, 46, 48, 52, 57, 65, 70, 75, 81, 91 
for the disadvantaged 8 ? 20, 22, 25, 36, 66, 72, 80 

Dialect study and teaching 7, 10, 12, 22, 24, 25, 28, 32, 36, 39, 40, 41, 50; 51, 

56, 59, 61, 66, 67, 70, 71, 78, 82 

Disadvantaged, activities oriented toward 1, 7, 8, 10, 20, 22, 23, 24, 28, 36, 39, 
43, 51, 56, 61, 66, 71, 72, 77, 80, 84 

Dyslexia 4, 6, 23, 53, 89 

Grammar 1, 14, 22, 25, 28, 30, 32, 36, 39, 42, 45, 55, 58, 61, 62, 63, 75, 92, 93, 
95, 97, 98 

Literacy 10, 26, 45, 47, 75, 77, 84 

Literature 42, 45, 52, 58, 63, 76 

Material! development and evaluation 
in English ; 

"general 14, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 42, 55, 58, 59, 63, 92, 95, 96, 97, 98 
for the disadvantaged 7, 10, 24, 25, 28, 39, 50, 61, 84 
in, reading ! 

"general 5, 9, 15, 16, 17, 21, 23, 26, 29, 35, 37, 46, 47, 48, 54, 54, 57, 62, 
Refer to numerical listing; of jsrojeet descriptions. 
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M • 6S > 6 8» 69. 70, 72, 73, 75, 81, 85, 88. 94 

for the disadvantaged 8, 22, 25, 36, 43, 56, 66, 69, 72, 77, 84 

for the neurologieally impaired 6, 23, 69 

for the physiologically handicapped 49, 60 

for the emotionally disturbed 74 
Neurological handicaps 2, 6, 23, 89, 90 
Neurological studies 4, 6, 18, 23, 53, 62, 94 

Fsreeptua! studies 2, 3j 6, 18, 19, 23, 26. 35. 52, 53, 60, 62, 70, 71, 78, 79 

Phoneme- grapheme correspondence 7, 19, 23, 26, 34, 55, 67, 72, 73,. 85, 88, 98 

Physiological handicaps 11, 35, 49, 60, 83, 90 

Programmed instruction H, 9, 31, 34, 57, 60, 68, 74 

Readiness studies 2, 4, 23, 35, 36, 53, 64, 69, 70, 72, 94 

Reading 

ability 1, 3, 5, 6, 23, 75, 'Si 

comprehension 20, 56, 88 
Remedial instruction 20, 23, 29, 46, 56, 65, 66, 79, 80, 89, 91, 96 
Spelling patterns 19, 34, 54, 60, 64, 67, 72, 73, 75, 85, 88, 98 

Teaching methodology 
in English ; 

general 13, 14, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 42, 45, 55, 76, 95 
for the disadvantaged 7, 10, 24, 25, 39, 50, 61 

" WWV- 35 ' »«• " »■ »■ 

for the disadvantaged 1, 8, 20, 22, 25. 36, 43, 66, 72, 80 

for the neurological ly impaired 2, 4, 6 

for the physiologically handicapped 11, 49, 60, 83 

for the emotionally disturbed 74 



Refer to numerical l isting of project descriptions . 
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Tests 

in English 31, 33, 61, 71 s 78, 90, 95, 96 

ln_re adlng 22, 23, 28, 53, 69, 70, 81^ 86, 94 

Training for teachers 21, 22, 24, 25, 29, 38, 39, 44, 45, 46, 53, 55, 66, 72, 74, 
75, 76, 80, 83, 84, > 85, 87 

Vocabulary 7, 15, 19, 20, 28, 58, 88, 92, 97, 98 



Refer to numerical listing of project da^criptloni . 
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A lphabetical Listing of Investigators 



Allsn ? R s S* 
Atkinson, Richard C g 

Baratz, Joan C, 
Bliss 5 James C« 
Blom, Gaston E, 
Bradley, Istelle 
Brown, Corinne 
Brown, Don A # 
Burks , Ann 

Chuck, Harry C. 
Clarke, Peter 
Coleman, E. B. 
Cortright, R. W. 
Cromer , Ward 

Davis , Alva L. 
Davis s Barbara B* 
Davis f Lawrence M, 
Davis, Preston 
Deutsch, Cynthia P. 
Duckert, Audrey R. 
Duncan, Roger L, 
Dykstra, Gerald 

Elam, Claud B. 
Entwisle, Doris R. 

Falck, Frank J. 
Finley, Knox H s 
Foulke , Emerson 
Francis, V, Nelson 
Fraser, Bruce 
Friei, Peter H« 
Fry, Edward 

Gephart , William 
Gitabs , Vanita 
Goldberg, Miriam' L, 
Golub , Lester S, 
Goodman * Kenneth 5, 
Graham, Richard T t 
Guilford, Folly 
Gunderson, Doris V. 



39, 



17 

8 

22 
11 
15,16 
35 
95 
77 
28 

32 
91 
88 
26 
56 

40 
93 
41 
58 
71 
59 
17 
31 

86 
51 

89 
2 
49 
82 
55 
93 
54 

47 
42 
72 
92 
62 
67 
28 
23 



Hagerman, Barbara P # 

Hanlay, Theodore D # 

Hastings t Gene 

Hayes, Alfred 8, 

Hindsman, Edwin 

Hirst, Wilma E* 

Hitt, Harold 

Hollingsworth s Paul M* 

Horn, Thomas D. 

Horton, Kathryn 

Huelsman, Charles B, , Jr. ■ 

Ilika, Joseph 
I vers on, Iver A . 

Jansky 5 Jeannette Jefferson 
Jeton, Donald 
Johiuons, Judith Anne 

Kats , Leonard 
King, F, J. 

Kiosterman, Sistsr M.L, 
Knudson, Richard L. 
Kroanke, Richard G* 
Kropp, Russell 

Laf£ey ? James 
Larson, Richard L* 
Leaver ton, Lloyd 
Levin, Harry 
Lindsey, James F. 
Lucietto, Lena L # 

Mannings John C, 
Martin, John H # 
Mason, S t j s 
McConnell, Freeman 
McGuigan, Frank Joseph 
Muma, John 

Nearine, Robert J, 
Nichols, William J # 

Oliphant, Genevieve G. 
Owen, Viola M, 



10 

12 

52 

24 

84 

94 

84 

68 

84 

83 

79 

85 
64 

69 
34 
63 

19 
30 
80 

50 
44 
30 

48 
33 
36 
75 
3, 5 
38 

65 
70 
60 
83 
90 
1 

20 
43 

6 
13 



R efer to numerical listin g of project description^. 
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Far tee s Barbara Hall 




14 


Petersen, Robert 0* H, 




32 


F© ter s£n j Thor 




61 


Pnpfeot 5 Thrill??! 




57 






B7 

o y 


Quirk, Rudolph 




97 


f? rtTtj s p v Wfl 1 1 3rP 7. 

IX dill ¥ ) Fl a J. J_ S W e £J « 




66 








Robinson, Helen M* 




37 


Robinson, W*F* 




96 


1? n q p P\;fi H n 1 -l 
.I\SJ 3 G j yllLIlltl 




1 5 


1? ^ Tnq Anh A 
I\U y ^ J Uasptl / 1 b 




*** j 








Rudorf, E, Hugh 




67 


R f"T*rini R 1 f^li IT 5 ^ 
l\y 3 Li. tJll! j. IViWilcil U 




7 
i . 


^chaehter Paul M= 




14 


Schiitiz, Richard 




9 


Scott j Robert Ian 




95 


Slinflv&r S t dfiev W 

fcc* lit L £4 V zz ^ _L *e* Lib- jr V* # 




3 5 


>=r U U g i= ^» | I ± J= *= I 4£l V~ i -L ■ 




76 


y u u y ^ * 




25 


J^p ^ U ^ 4. feJ *d= 4^ ^ ^ t™ \J 4* fcl * & L t -LJ «. 




64 


Simpeonj Bickely F. 




53 


Smith, Carl 




46 


t_J L^. t_4 L_L ,L J_ tr A, j i % V=4> 3" & tl i %J * 




?1 


iJ W t= V *=> LiP W 4 i J *=J J L_ £l Ly L. 1= 1 i 






S^e^t*t William A 

tf t^fY b | n 4. i, X -L tail i 4* # 






Stockwallj Robert F, 




14 


Suppes 3 Patrick 




8 






74 


Tavlor Orlando L 




24 


Thotnas ? Margaret 1*. 




4 


Trnxp] D E 




60 




1 5 


16 


Ward Trmn M 




73 


Whal^v William E 




28 


Wibergs John L» 


15, 


16 


Wieklund, David A t 




19 






56 


Willis 5 Clodius 




78 


Wolf, Wiliavene S, . 




81 


Woods j Alice 




29 


Wortheni Richard 




76 


Eetteretenj Arne 




°8 


Zimet , Sara G. 


is, 


16 



Refer Co numerical lietlngs of projecC dascgiptiQns . 
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APPENDIX I 
TENL Directory of Information Source 



Arizona 



Reading Clinic, Arizona State University, Tempo 85281 

Reading Development Center, University of Arizona, Tucson 85721 



Arkansas 



Building, Little Rock 72201 
Call fornia 



tV^ iB R " d j nS C1 ' nit > 1012 S 0«th Baldwin Avenue, Arcadia 
Academic Guidance Services 4HQ N rt r j f* - u " 

west Valley C 0nCe / for Educational Therapf ^llSle eTf " ""^ <! ° m 

Reading Center, chi ce State Coni 2' 95926 Can ° 8a Park 91303 

National Society for Vialon flnd Perception Training, P.O.Bok 541, Chula Vi stfl 

Arcadia Reading Clinic, 535 South Second Avenue, Covin, 

Leila Armstrong Reading Clinic, 7707 Balrnadale Street, Downey 90240 

^x^m^j^^ B i l oii', Gi r A daii 9i2 s° 
Sou ^rio3 R r nal Ed ™ Mr.XM 2£_ 

Arcadia Reading Clinic, 126? North Hacienda Drive, La Puente 
Je«w Ramming School, 301 West Pi ne Avcu,,, Lompoc 93436 

90046 Fr0 " 1S CanC " ° f Ed ««"- al Therapy, ? 25 7 Melrose Avenue, Los An 8eles 
Pinewood Reading and Tutoring Schools ^37 a 

T<».1« Bay Visual Center, Shoreline^ vl.^Salf 9,607 ^ ^ 
DeWicc Reading Clinic, 2107 Jefferaon Street Nana 9455B 

"School £or Educationa! Therapy, 10326 vSorylL. No rth HoUywood 

Clinical Training Center. San Diego State Collage. 5402 Collage Avenue, San Dieao 
F.rfcjt Regional Edueatl ona J Laboratory, 116 Montgo^ry Street, S fln Prancisco 
DeWltt Reading Clinic, 1543 Fifth Avenue, San Rafael 94901 

?" I-'" 8 S^"' 2955 M ° 0rpflrk R ° ad > T"ou Bfl nd SL 91360 
California Reading Clinics, 943 East Meta Street, Ventura 93001 

Hrom;i " ' S Resdln S Cent ". "48 Sunnyvale Avenue, WaSut^eef 94596 . ' 

Colorado 



Rocky Mountain Regional Educational Laboratory, 105 Filmora, Denver 



80206 
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TENL Directory of Information Sources 



Connecticut 

The Orton Society, Inc., Pomfret 0625S 
Delaware 

International Reading Association^ Tyre Avenue at Main Street , Newark 19711 

District of Columbia 

Center for Applied Linguistics 5 1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N,W S t Washington^ 
D«C t 20036 

Reading Center > George Washington University, 2029 G* Street, N.W. , Washington , 
D,C f 20008 

The Reading Clinic, D,C» Public Schools, 34th & Lowell Streets, N.W. s Washington } 
D,C, 20008 

Florida 

Reading Research Laboratory, University of Miami j Corai Gables 33124 
Reading Laboratory and Clinic, University of Florida, Gainesville 32601 
Educational Guidance Services , 7200 S. W. 39 Terrace , Miami 33155 

Georgia 

The Schenck School, Ine M 282 Mt. Faran Road, N.W, , Atlanta 30327 
Brandon Hall School of Tutoring s Dunwoody 30043 

Southeastern Educational Corporation, 3450 International Blvd* , Suite 211 s 
Hapsville 30054 

Hawaii 

Hawaii Curriculum Center , Room 306, 1040 S, King Street, Honolulu 96814 
Illinois 

National Council of Teachers of English, 508 South SiKth Street, Champaign 61820 
Reading Research Foundations Inc s? 3849 West Devon Avenue, Chicago 60645 
Reading Research Center , University of Chicago } 5835 South Kimbark Avenue , Chicago 
60637 

Reading Clinic, Curriculum Center , Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 60115 
Central Reading and Speech Clinic, 325 West Prospect Avenue 3 Mount Prospect 60056 
Rockford College Reading Clinic, Rockford 61101 

Illinois State-Wide Curriculum Study Center, 1210 West California Street, 

University of Illinois, Urbano 61803 
Cooperative Educational Research Laboratory, Inc., 715 Foxdale, Winnetka 60093 

Indiana 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading, 204 Pine Hall, Indiana University, Bloomington 47401 
English Curriculum Study Center , Indiana University } 1125 Atwater Street, Blooming- 
ton 47401 

Reading Center, Ball State University, Muncie 47306 

Iowa 

Educational Clinic , Department of Education and Psychology, State College of Iowa , 
Cedar Falls 50613 
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TENL Directory of Information Sources 



Kansas 

Topeka Reading Center, 415 W, 8th Street, Topeka 66603 
Maine 

Reading Research Institute of Fryeburg Academy, Fryebrug 04037 
Maryland 

Ce 1aUi!o« dr n201 EVfllUati ° n CUniC ' U,,iV, ' r! - il V 0f of Medicine, 

Reading Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore 21205 

Reading Center, College of Education, University of Maryland, College Park 20742 
Mass a chug a 1 1& 

Reading Center, Boston University, 755 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 02215 
The Clearinghouse on Educational Diffarancea. Harvard University, Larson Hall 
Appian Way. Cambridge 02138 ' 1 1 • 

Institute of Educational Innovation, 55 Chapel Street, Newton 02158 
Perceptual Education Research Center. 57 Grove Straet, Welleslay 02181 

Michig an 

Cen Ann Irbor e8 48W8 °" a " d Lan 8uag B Behavior. 220 E. Huron Street, 

Reading Improvement. Service, Institute for Human Adjustment, Graduate School 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 48104 ~~ ' 

Communication Skills Centers, Detroit Public Schools, 5057 Woodward, Detroit 

' Mlc hi|^Ohio Regional Educational Laboratory, School Center Building. Detroit 

. ""las? Sn B ? n U g lan 8l23 Center ' ' ***** diversity, 

^anarng" S^' G <>"*S*> Mioh±g«i State University, East 

^nuef w^e U l8184 erC8PtUal Vl8l ° n *"* T " lnin * 34829 Mi <"'^ 

Minnesota 

^IL'pfur'jSllfT 1 EdUCati0nal L *b°***°*y> Inc. 2698 University Avenue, 
Ml eslsg jppj ^ " 

Reading Services Cancer, University of Mississippi, University 38677 
Missou ri 

Mld ^ns fl s"ity R l4 A of " :dUCaU,mal Lab °" to ^. ™ East Independence Avenue, 

C8n s Ko:!d:itT^::;;";;3o^ Lducacionnl ™« **• 
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TENL Directory of Information Sources 



Nebraska 

Reading Clinic, Omaha Public Schools, 3819 Jones Street, Omaha 68105 
New Jersey 

Reading Center , 10 Seminary Place, New Brunswick 08901 

The Midland School, P*0, Box 126, Readington Road, North Branch 08876 

Leornian Educational Therapy Clinic of Princeton, 195 Nassau St. .Princeton 08540 

New Mexico 

Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory, 117 Richmond Drive, N.E, , 
Albuquerque 87106 

New York 

Study Center for Training Disabilities, State University of New York, Albany 
Curriculum Laboratory, State University of New York at Albany, Room B-ll, 1223 

Western Avenue, Albany 12203 
Reading Center, State University of New York at Buffalo, Foster Hall, Library 

Circle, Buffalo 14214 
Reading and Study Skills Center, 340? Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 14217 
Instructional Resources Center, State University of New York, College at Fredonia, 

Fredonia 14063 

Curriculum Enrichment Center, Guilford Elementary School Buildings Guilford 13780 
Project Literacy, Cornell Research Park, Building Number 6 P Ithaca 14850 
Reading Center, Hofstzra University, Hempstead, Long Island 11550 
Center for Urban Educations 33 West 42nd Street, New York 10036 
English Institute Materials Center, 4 Washington Place, New York 10003 
Reading Center, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 10027 
Reading Center, Ferkauf Graduate School, Yeshiva University, New York 10019 
Schools for the future Reading Clinic, 821 Broadway, New York 10003 
Reading Center , State University College, Potsdam 13676 

Eastern Regional Institute for Education, 111 Furman Street, Syracuse 13210 
Reading Center, 508 University Place, Syracuse University, Syracuse 13210 

No r th Carol ina 

Reading Center, Appalachian State Teachers College, Bosne 28607 
Regional Educational Laboratory, Rougemont 27572 

Ohio 

Educational Development Center, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea 44017 
Oklahoma 

Reading Center, Department of Education, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 
74074 

Oregon 

Children's Hospital School, 3575 Donald Street, Eugene 97405 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 710 Southwest 2nd Avenue, Portland 
97204 
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TENL Directory of Information Sources 



Pennsylvania 

Readin^and Study Center, p ep art m ant of Education, L ehlg h University, Bethlehen, 
The Pathway School, P.O.Box 181, Norristown 19404 

'"SES.SJTIJJa D1 " blI1 "«. Cone,. „ d Hospital, 

Pittsburgh, 400 South <:rai, Stn , t , Pittsburgh 15 ? 13' of - 

HttSrlHsnf Carne8lB ^stitute of T^hnoxogy, Sehenley Park) 
Reading Center, Pennsylvania State University, University Park 16802 
South .Carolina 

Reading Clinic, School of Education, university of South Carolina, Columbia 29208 
Tennessee 

Belwather School, Spring City 37381 
T exas 

Southwest Educational Development Corporation Sfh Pi r j 

800 Brazos Street, Austin 78701 ' ComaoAo ^ Pe «y Hotel, 

Reading-Study Center, 202 V.Hall, University of Texas Aiwrln 7S7io 
Reading Clinic, Southern Methodist University^ la 75 2 ' " 

Ed 1ousLn Ch 77000° r ^^Uties, " 27 \\ Pountain View, 

Les Patits Nursery and Kindergarten, 6637 Teiuco Avenue Houston 77055 
Institute for Reading Disability, 204 E. Rhapsody, ""sanAnSil 78216 
Reading Center, San Houston State College, Huntsville 



Utah 



Granite District Reading Center, 3690 South 2860 last, Salt Lake City 84117 



Vermont 



Reading Center, University of Vermont, Burlington 03401 

Burl£gtoi S °w540l ° f <: ~ iCa,J ^ M6di « l ( — Hospitals of , 



Diagnostic Special Education School, Tidewater Rehabilitation Institute, Norfolk 
Washington 

Reading Center, Western Washington .State College, Ballingham 9822S 
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TENL Directory of IncormaLion Sources 



West Virginia 

Appalachia Regional Educational Laboratory, P.O. Box 1348, Charleston 
, Reading Center, College of Huniin Resources and Education, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown 26506 



Reading-Study Center, Department of Education, Wisconsin State University, 

Eau Claire 54701 
English Study Center, University of Wisconsin, Madison 53706 

FOREIGN SOURCES i 
(ire at Britai n 

Schools Council Project in English, Institute of Education, The University, 
Leeds, England 

English-Teaching Information Centre , the British Council, State House, High 

Ho lb or n, London W,C. 1, England 
Reading Research Unit, Institute of Education, University of London, 2 Taviton 

Street, London W ( C* 1, England 
The Reading Centre , Moray House College of Education, Holyrood Road, Edinburgh, 



Wisconsin 



8, Scotland 
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APPENDIX II 



f,° l l°T« S " •'' listin S oS ««"t Title III . ESIA programs in reading fu d bv 
the Umtsd States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Th e tJtL or the 
programs are included along with the na,„, and address of the parson able « " p v 
further information. These programs are Hated by state PP V 



California 



Visual-retrieval reading center. 

Donald K. Morales, Assistant Superintendent. Yuba County Schools Office, Yuba 

County Courhouse, MarysviUe, California 95901 
Development of a center to demonstrate an exemplary Lndividualiaed reading program 

sr c iiifor u s a c ^? nsuuant ' dixis sch ° 01 dismicc - 33 T " lllS s - 

Exemplary reading clinic program utilising an array of innovative approaches (River- 
«df Unified school District). Richard C. Robblns, Assistant Superintendent 
Pu Pl l Personnel Services, 3954 12th St., Rivers Ida, California 92501 

Demonstration-research center using the initial teaching alphabet. (Stockton Unified 

School District), Ivan M, Rosa, 701 North Madison St., Stockton, California 952 

Community education planning project in reading and language arts ' 
Carlos Ruling, 205 Granada Avenue, San Francisco, California 94112, 



Colorado 



Dual enrollment, reading canter (Durango School District). 

T, ElmoMcKee, Superintendent, Box 181, Durango. Colorado 81302. 



Da laware 



Eclectic program for initial reading instruction, 

Dr. Henry R. Hoernar, Administrative Assistant, Curricul™ and Personnel Stanton 
School District, 1800 Limestone Rd. , Wilmington, Delaware W804 

Ga or gi i 

Developing a pilot reading program (Sanderevilla, Washington County Board of Education) 
fi Lydia B * Po °l 5 B ^ll^ Ferry Rd. , Tennille, Georgia 31089* 

Indiana 

Mobile reading laboratory (Mont ice 1 lo , Twin Lakes School Corporation) 

Indlan" 8 47966, D1 " Ct0r "* Elm6nt "y ^cation, We»t Ohio St. , Monticello, 

Kansas 

Reading clinic , centers and services, 

66603?* S " Ven8 ' T0P8kfl 1,,,,jJlC ^"° 01 strict, W. Eighth, Topaka, Kansas 

Louisiana 

Reading improvement program, 

Mrs. Billie B, Herbert, Lafayette Parish School Board, Lafayette, Louiniana 70501. 
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Massachusetts 



Small mobile rending clinics for a rural farm area (Westport School Department). 

Dr, Laurence A f Fogg, Superintendent- of Schools, Town Off ice, Westport, Mais, 
02790, 

*m 

Michigan 

Area developmental reading center* 

James Ten Brink , Superintendent, Muskegon Area Intermediate School District* 

County Buildings Muskegon, Michigan 49440* 
Exemplary programs in language arts. 

Br* William J, Emerson, Superintendent, Oakland Schools, County Service Center s 

Campus Dr., Pontine, Michigan 48053, 

Missouri 

Curriculum improvement program, 

John Coebe , Curriculum Director, Kirksville Public Schools, 401 E, MeFherson, 
Kirksville , Missouri 63501, 

Nebraska 

Reading clinic service and training (Omaha, City School District) , 

Craig K. Fullerton, Assistant Superintendent, 3902 Davenport Ct. , Omaha , 
Nebraska 68131* 

New Jerse y 

Personalized reading instructional materials center (Chester, Township Board of 

Education). Nicholas F s Marin, Principal, Williamson School, Main St,, Chester, 
New Jersey 07930, 

O hio 

Interdisciplinary multi- facet reading program (Grove City, South-Western City 

School District)* Bernard Esporite, Supervisor, Title III, 584 Dennis La,, 
Grove City, Ohio 43123. Also contact, Dr. Paul C. Hayes, Superintendent, 
South-Western City Schools, 3708 South Broadway, Grove City, Ohio 43123, 

An innovative in-service teacher training program in reading, 

Gorden S p Anderson, Court House, Morrow County Schools, Mfc, Gilead, Ohio 43338, 

Penns ylvani a 

ITA demonstration center and the development, testing and demonstration of a language 
arts curriculum for grades 2 through 6* Dr. Rebecca W # Stewart, Director 
of Elementary Education, Prelect Coordinator for School District, 125 West 
Packer Ave, , Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 18015. 

Rhode Island 

Center for reading diagnosis and remediation (North Providence, School Department), 
John A, Finger, Jr. , Professor of Education, Rhode Island College, Providence, 
Rhode Island 02908. r 

South Carolina 

Community reading laboratory (Marion, County School District I). C.D. Joyner, 
Superintendent, P,0, Box 840, Marion, South Carolina 29571 



9 

ERLC 
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Utah 



Tutorial Instruction for underachieving readers and writers. 

wr^T^s^S^S^SSJi DlreCCOr ° f tutorial Project, 
Exemplary center for reading Instruction, 

Dr. Ethna R, Raid, Granite School District 34n F aS f= *\m s e ,i « , 

City, Utah 84115. 1 ^ Ja ° Lasc 3545 South, Salt Lake 



Virginia 



Non-basal textbook reading program- 

Chiton Lindsay, Superintendent of School,, 19 C,r y Si,, Hampton, y lrglnla . 
Laboratory center for reading, 

lifMain'st Cln ;° Shi S T riUtendent ° f Sch00ls > Newport New, Public Schools 
119 Main St., Newport News, Virginia 23601, school, 

Washington 

ReSi0n j a uluS d ^? n d9 S V f l0Pme f T (BOthSll » Ne «hshore School District 417) 
Julian Karp, Superintendent, 9816 N.E. 183rd, Bothell, Wa* ington 98011.' 

West Virginia 

Diagnostic and remedial reading clinic (Charl^m-™ y=*-~\ ^ 

Waltar P, Snydsr, Suparintandant oft f™' ^"lli ^tHt ^ 1 Edu "»»> 
West Virginia 25311, 1 Elizabeth 5t, , Charleston, 

Wisconsin 
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